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HERE’S a clean, wholesomelittle <i> 
town set in Northern Ohio's green 


countryside that is well called “The bs 
Home of the Honey Bees.” 


eas > 
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This little town is the capital of Honey- 

lnd and a census of the honey-bee popula- 

tion within its tributary territory would undoubtedly establish it as 

ametropolis also. Medina is the name of this town, located 

about 30 miles southwest of Cleveland, the country’s sixth city. 


In Medina are the world-famous apiaries of The A. I. Root 
Co,, their big “conservatory” for the handling of honey, their great 
manufactory for beehives and supplies, which are sent all over 

the globe, and the publication offices of the bee- 
keeper's friend-in-print, “Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture,” established by Mr. A. I. Root in 1873. 


The proudest product of the A.]. Root Co. is 
Airline Honey—selected honey of finest qual- 
ity and absolute purity which is sold all over 
the United States. Aiirline Extracted Honey 
is put up in labeled glass jars and Airline Comb 

Honeyin special wrapped cartons. Ithas 
been our privilege to originate for The 
A. |. Root Co. the name AIRLINE, 
to design their trade mark, their labels 
and cartons, and to act as their advisers 
and agents in the preparation and execu- 
tion of their advertising and selling plans. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 


(This is Advertisement Number Thirty-eight of a Series) 
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“The World’s Busiest 


Recently the New York Times published an editorial on “The 
World’s Busiest Spot.” It resulted in a competition which brought out 
the following claimants to that distinction: 

People Yearly 
Charing Cross Station, London. . . . . . . . . 15,000,000 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y. . . . . 2)... 22,405,295 
South Station, Boston .... =.=. =... +. « 28,347,399 
Hudson Terminal. . . ......:~.~. . 30535500 
ATLANTIC AVE. BKLYN. SUBWAY STATION 42,524,280 


- All cars running into the Atlantic Avenue Subway Station are under 
the advertising control of Ward & Gow, and this is the case with 290 
other "Busy Spots" beginning with the Brooklyn Bridge Station, which 
is used by 36,177,898 people yearly; Grand Central Subway Station 
with 33,878,476; Fourteenth Street Station with 28,173,376; Times 
Square Station with 26,423,914; etc., etc. 


What would it.mean to you to have your product advertised in the 
well lighted, conspicuously placed posters and car cards of 290 such 
stations and 5700 cars—the latter carrying 3,396,505 passengers daily? 


Can't you find your answer in the fact that practically all of America’s 
great advertisers use these choice positions year after year? A ride on 
the Subway, Elevated and Surface lines of Greater New York, under 
our control, will show you the elect company your advertising would keep. 


We use the official traffic reports of the Public Service Commission as 
the source of our circulation figures. These reports are open for your 


WARD & GOW 


50 Union Square New York 
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Kewanee’s Campaign to Get Its 
Goods “Specified ”’ 


Plans and Policies That Secure the Endorsement of Architects* 


By Charles L. Collette 


Of the Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, III. 


[EvirortaL Note: The following in- 
teresting article, obviously written out 
ofa successful experience, will be sug- 
gestive to all manufacturers who, to sell 
the consumer, must first pass the scru- 
tiny of some person o professional 
training, whether that person be an 
architect, a physician, a lawyer, a den- 
tist, an engineer or even a_ teacher. 
But, even in a straight-to-the-consumer 
campaign, some of the principles of the 
Kewanee work may be well worth 
using.] 

IRST of all let me_ make this 

positive statement : No amount 
of education, technical, profes- 
sional or otherwise, can educate a 
man to a point where he is not 
susceptible to advertising. 

It seems almost useless to make 
such a statement, but I have heard 
good business men say that it was 
almost impossible to secure the at- 
tention of the architectural pro- 
fession through advertising, and 
so I want to emphasize the fact 
that the architect is susceptible to 
advertising—just as much so as 
any other person, no matter what 
his training or ability may be. 

Some men who say they have 
tried it and failed have charged 
their trouble to advertising gener- 
ally, when, as a matter of real 
fact, the fault was with the kind 
of advertising they did. 

This is an absolute fact, and one 
which will be substantiated by any 
concern having had the proper ex- 
perience; if advertising intended 


_—_— 


*In connection with this article it will 
be suggestive to compare the view- 
Point of the architect, as explained in 
an article by R. H. Millson, in the issue 
of Printers’ Ink of May 16, 1913, 

ow to Secure the Professional En- 
dorsement.”” 


to attract the architect does not 
do so something is the matter with 
that particular advertising —the 
style, plan, copy, or all three. The 
architect is susceptible to the right 
kind of advertising as hundreds 
of successful concerns can testify, 
and if the advertising is keyed to 
the right pitch it will pay without 
fail. 

KEWANEE DEPENDENT ON PROFES- 

SIONAL GOOD WILL 

The marketing of a line of low- 
pressure heating boilers, for the 
larger installations, and also of a 
line of water-heating garbage 
burners, such as manufactured by 
the Kewanee Boiler Company, 
which concern I have the pleasure 
of representing in the capacity of 
advertising manger, is dependent, 
to a large extent, upon the degree 
to which architects recognize the 
merit of these products and prove 
their recognition in their specifica- 
tions. 

Practically every heating boiler 
and garbage burner sold by us 
goes into a building where an 
architect draws the. plans and 
specifications. We specialize on 
the sale of heating boilers and 
garbage burners for the larger 
buildings—apartments, schools, 
hospitals, restaurants, churches, 
factory, office and warehouse 
buildings and the more pretentious 
homes—so we can say that in 
nearly every case an architect, in 
some way, has some influence in 
the sale of every boiler and gar- 
bage burner we sell. 

That emphasizes the fact that, 


Table of Contents on page 114 
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from our sales standpoint, the ar- 
chitectural profession is more im- 
portant than any other one class 
of people. Naturally, therefore, 
we spend considerable money, 
time and thought in the planning 
and preparation of the advertising 
which we design to influence ar- 
chitects. 

And from our experience we 


INK 


Just remember that part of an 
architect’s business is knowin 
your business, at least so far z 
the operation of any mechanical 
equipment is concerned. Man 
times we find architects’ offices 
equipped with some person or per- 
sons who know as much about 
bqilers as our own engineers, 

The advertisement shown here- 


——=z=zz—=z—=—$———— 
Here’s a Specific Case — Kewanee Smokeless 


Firebox Boiler Shows Coal Saving of 58% 


In an apartment building at the 


corner of West End Avenue and 7Ist Street, 
(246 West End Avenue) New York City, 2 No. 117 Kewanee 
Smokeless Firebox Boilers are installed. To heat this building 
they use a daily average of 1% tons of Bituminous Coal costing 
$3.75 per ton. A coal cost of $5.62 per day. 


In another apartment building of the same 
size, erected by the same builders and under the supervision of 
the same engineers, another make of boiler is installed which 
uses daily in excess of 3 tons of Anthracite Pea Coal costing 
co , ~about $4.50 per ton. "A total cost of 
$13.50 daily. 

A saving of from $1,200 to $1,500 


a year, or 58%, effected by a 








with is a fair 
example of the type 
of advertising which 
we are doing to at- 
tract and _ convince 
the architectural pro- 
fession, 


WEAK POINT OF AD 
REVEALED 


_ Its one weak point 
is the absence of the 
name of:the archi- 
tect who planned the 
building pictured, 
And within three 
days after this ad- 
vertisement appeared 


KEWANEE 
Smokeless Firebox Boiler 


And this is not an unusual saving 
for a Kewanee Smokeless. This particular case is 
just one of many where Kewanee Smokeless Fire- jt, 
»ox Boilers are cutting coal costs to a surprising degree, 

They cut coal costs in two ways: They per- 
mit the use of cheap Bituminous coal because they burn it 
And they get as much and at times more 
heat from soft cual than the ordinary boiler can get from 
expensive Anthracite. We invite you to confer with us 


a smokelessly 


246 West End Avenue, New York City 
Fullerton & Weaver Realiy Company, Owners, 
2 regarding these boilers. 





KEWANEE BoILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radistors, Tanks and Water Heating Garbage Burners 
Salt Lake City. 


Chicago, New York, St.Louis, Kansas City, 


A TYPICAL PIECE OF KEWANEE’S 


have evolved this “Creed,” which 
is applicable not only to our busi- 
ness, but to any product where the 

architect is an important factor. 


USE OF FACTS—NOT BUNK 


Cut out all bunk and slush, and 
talk facts. Don’t try to browbeat 
the architect but give him real 
reasons and facts why a product 
should be specified. Don’t tell him 
what a product might do, or what 
you think it might do, but what it 
has done, and back up the argu- 
ment with real facts which he can 
prove for himself by investigation. 


HARD-HITTING COPY 


three different archi- 
tects (all of them 
men of note in their 
profession) had 
*phoned our New 
York office regarding 
One of them was 
the man who planned 
the building. He 
wanted to know why 
he had not been given 
credit for it. An- 
other told of a build- 
ing which he was 
just planning for 
which he had speci- 
fied Kewanee Smoke- 
less Boilers; and the 
third wanted a representative to 
call upon him and give him more 
information regarding our smoke- 
less boilers. 

These instances prove that the 
advertisement did attract attention 
and in at least one case convinced 
to a point where more informa- 
tion was desired. 

But in copy such as this abso- 
lute truth is absolutely necessary. 
Facts must not be juggled. Strong 
statements are very helpful—but 
you must be able to prove the 
truth of such statements when 
asked to do so. It cook our New 
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Effective 
Distribution 


Goods that are placed on the 
dealers’ shelves are only half sold. 


The second and more important 
half of your distribution problem 
is to help the dealer move the 
goods from his shelves. 


Advertising in The Butterick 
Trio (The Delineator, The Designer 
and The Woman’s Magazine) is a 
powerful aid to real distribution. 
It gives you a double appeal. 


It helps you to place your goods 
with the dealer because it helps 
the dealer to sell his goods to the 
consumer. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Average Monthly Net 
Circulation Guaranteed 


James A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 
Western Megr., Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
2116 Mallers Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago IIl. New York. 
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York office several months to as- 
semble the necessary facts con- 
cerning this advertisement—but 
results show that the time was 
well spent. 

Analyzing this advertisement 
shows several things. 

First, a positive statement is 
made regarding a noteworthy 
fuel-saving in a particular build- 
ing. This attracts attention. The 
building where the saving is made 





BARE ST TEE EN EL ae 
GARBAGE MAKES GOOD FUEL AND CAN BE USED AS SUCH 


RIVERSIDE MANSIONS 


410 Riversipe Darve 
Kewanee Weter Hosting 
Gerboge Burner 
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PAGE FROM KEWANEE’S RECENT EFFECTIVE 
CATALOGUE 


is pictured, which visualizes the 
operation. Furthermore, the as- 
sociation of Kewanee Boilers with 
a high-class building such as 
shown cannot fail to produce an 
impression of quality and worth. 
There is no demand made on the 
architect to “specify Kewanee.” 
We assume an architect will do so 
if he is convinced, so merely in- 
vite him to confer with us should 
he wish further information. 


QUICK-IMPRESSION COPY 


Another important point is the 
display of the leading features— 
a statement regarding a large fuel- 


INK 


saving and the trade name “Kewa. 
nee Smokeless Firebox Boilers” 
We aim to build all of our adver. 
tising in such a manner that it js 
only necessary to glance at a page 
to get a distinct and vivid jm. 
pression of our products, 

An architect is a busy person, 
So, the quicker an impression can 
be conveyed to him, the more apt 
he is to absorb it. 

We used another advertisement 
with the heading “Cut Fuel 
Costs by Burning All the Coal” 
The essential features of this ad- 
vertisement are the same—a head- 
line which, when associated with 
our smokeless boiler (and the ty- 
pographical arrangement makes 
that sure), is bound to leave a 
distinct impression of the economy 
effected by the use of such a boil- 
er. Also the building pictured 
again associates our product with 
a high-class building. 

It is interesting to know that 
this advertisement brought us a 
very complimentary letter from 
the architect (one of the leading 
architects of the Southwest) in 
which he stated that the adver- 
tisement had done him a large 
amount of good in addition to 
containing some very interesting 
facts. 


SELECTION OF 


The selection of the mediums to 
use in reaching the architectural 
profession is not hard, but it needs 
thought. There are several archi- 
tectural publications to which 
architects subscribe. The Archi- 
tectural Record, American Archi- 
tect, Western Architect, The Brick- 
builder and Architecture, with 
their different circulations, reach 
practically every architect of im- 
portance in the country. 

In addition to these, publications 
such as Country Life in Ameri, 
House & Garden, Literary Digest, 
The World’s Work, all have 
splendid circulation among the 
leading architects, and these publi- 
cations have the advantage, usual- 
ly, of reaching the architect in his 
home, where his mind is more te 
ceptive to impressions. 

Twice a month, usually on the 
10th and 20th, some piece of print- 
ed matter goes from this office to 


MEDIUMS 
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The Man Behind the Job 


“Wanted—the man”. 

That is the cry these days—for the man 
who goes to the bottom of things. Who accepts 
the responsibility for the things he can do, and 
does them; for the things he cannot do and 
gets them done. 

That is the real point at issue—the man. 
If he has character and ability to do your work, 
he will do it. It may be hard; but he will do 
it and do it right. 

You want the foundations of your adver- 
tising properly laid. 

You want your plans properly developed; 
your space honestly and capably bought. 

You want your space filled with the best 
selling thought. ' 

Your answer is the man. 

Get him, and the other considerations follow 
as a matter of course. 


You cannot go wrong if you select your 
advertising agent on this basis. 


John O Powers Company 
Advertising Agents 
. 11 West 25th Street New York 


John O Powers Josiah J Hazen Ralph Morgan 
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every architect on our list. These 
mailing dates are maintained as 
strictly as possible to get the bene- 
fit of having the matter reach the 
architect at regular intervals. 

Although it is impossible to 
know definitely just what results 
are obtained from this regular 
mailing of literature, it is very 
safe to say it is of great value in 
keeping the name “Kewanee” al- 
ways before the architect and of 
constantly refreshing his mind 
with various incidents and facts to 
prove the efficiency of Kewanee 
boilers and garbage burners. 

We endeavor to make all litera- 
ture of the type that “defies waste- 
baskets.” We do it in two ways. 


CHARACTER OF MAIL MATTER 


First of all, every piece of print- 
ed matter that leaves this office 
must be high class in every partic- 
ular. That does not necessarily 
mean elaborate nor expensive, but 
we aim to make it all attractive. 
That is most important. A poorly 
planned and printed piece of ad- 
vertising matter receives very lit- 
tle consideration; particularly is 
this true of matter going to an 
architect’s office where the daily 
arrival of advertising matter is 
very large. 

It takes a well-printed piece of 
advertising matter to look so good 
that the office-boy will send it in 
to the “boss’—but a piece of 
printed matter that looks expen- 
sive, or interesting, will escape the 
waste-basket in a majority of 
cases and get to the “boss.” 

After you get a piece of .printed 
matter on the desk of the man you 
want to reach the next step is to 
persuade him to give it attention. 
Here again the well-printed and 
attractive matter has the prece- 
dence over its poorer-looking com- 
petitors. 

We do not flatter ourselves that 
every piece of printed matter that 
we get into an architect’s office is 
carefully read and kept. We don’t 
expect it to be. But we do build 
all of our literature so that one 
glance will convey a distinct im- 
pression favorable to us, and if 
the matter is then thrown away 
it has already performed its mis- 
sion. 


INK 


Some of the literature we sen 
out is in the shape of a card— 
much of it more elaborate—but in 
every case, and this we conside 
highly important, the red meat js 
so displayed that, even though 
very little time is employed by the 
architect in looking at it, its mis. 
sion is accomplished. 

The same rules for copy apply- 
ing to the various publications we 
use apply also to the text of the 
matter we mail from our office. 
Cut out bunk and talk facts. Use 
pictures of well-known buildings, 
where the products are installed, 
to visualize the application of the 
product. 

Many manufacturers claim that 
the showing of pictures of build. 
ings where a product is installed 
has been done so much that it has 
lost its effect. This is not our ex- 
perience. 

An architect is more interested 
in a building, particularly if it is 
beautiful architecturally, than in 
any other thing. And when it is 
possible to picture a_ building 
which is a noteworthy achieve- 
ment, from the architect’s stand- 
point, it immediately classes a 
product in the architect’s mind as 
a good one. 

Practically everything produced 
is in some degree an imitation of 
something else and an architect, 
like any other man, is inclined to 
use the thing .which some other 
architect has endorsed by specify- 
ing it for some building he has 
designed. 


A BOOKLET THAT MADE GOOD 


One. of the most effective pieces 
of literature we ever issued was 
a booklet entitled “Cutting Coal 
Costs in New York City.” 

First of all, the title is attract- 
ive. It suggests an operating econ 
omy which any architect is glad to 


effect for his client. The cover 
design contained not only the title 
but a line reproduction of Park 
Avenue, New York, with its splen- 
did row of handsome apartments. 
This suggested that the booklet 
concerned the reduction of coal 
costs in high-class apartment 
buildings. 

The first three pages told of 
several specific cases of fuel sav 
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DVERTISERS seeking to support re- 
tail dealers in the small towns 
will find Needlecraft a potent in- 
fluence for increasing sales. 


The contents of this wonderful needle- 
work magazine create the buying spirit, 
as every descriptive article calls for a 
trip to the dealer for or a purchase by 
mail of some sort of merchandise. 


Needlecraft is the fashion authority for the 
women in more than 750,000 small-town 
homes, hence advertising in this magazine 
receives serious attention. When advertisers 
inform these women through Needlecraft 
that merchandise they need is on sale in 
their town, the dealer at once notes the 
effect of such advertising. 


Small-town retailers understand what ad- 
vertisers mean by sales co-operation when 
the merchandise they carry is advertised in 
Needlecraft, the magazine they know is read 
by women in their community. 


Only the cleanest and most reputable 
advertising is accepted. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Mgr., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
JOHN GRANT, Western Mgr., 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member of the’ Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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ings effected by Kewanee boilers 
and garbage burners, and also a 
reproduction of a letter from one 
of the biggest building companies 
in New York recommending our 
products. These pages were print- 
ed in large, readable type, the sub- 
ject-matter being made as short as 
possible. 

The balance of the booklet (16 
pages) merely showed pictures of 
well-known New York City build- 
ings where Kewanee boilers and 
garbage burners have been in- 
stalled. The buildings included 
apartments, hotels, restaurants, 
private residences, store buildings, 
tenements, etc., which suggested 
that our products are suitable for 
a large variety of buildings. The 
name of the building and its own- 
er was given in each case, and in 
some cases the name of the archi- 
tect. Mention was also made of 


the particular product which was 
installed therein. 

These booklets were mailed not 
only to architects in New York 
City, but throughout the country. 
The effect was immediately notice- 


able and just about what we ex- 
pected in planning the booklet. 

Our New York office received 
calls from local architects asking 
for more information regarding 
our products. In several cases the 
owners and engineers of the build- 
ings pictured in the booklet have 
been asked for their opinions, 
proving that the booklet was suc- 
cessful in forcibly impressing 
architects in New York with the 
worth of our products and what 
results, in fuel efficiency, might be 
expected of them. 

The results outside of New 
York have been fully as good. 
One of our men was asked by a 
Des Moines architect how it was 
possible for us to make boilers in 
Kewanee and sell them in New 
York. This gave him just the 
desired opportunity for talking the 
efficiency of our boilers. Further, 
it demonstrated the impression 
this booklet made outside of New 
York. And other salesmen report 
similar experiences. 

After an architect is convinced 
that a certain product is one which 
he wishes to specify it is very es- 
sential that he be’ provided with 


complete data which will make ge. 
lecting and specifying that prod. 
uct easy. 


ARCHITECT WANTS SUPPLEMENTARY 
FACTS 


He has now been carried past 
the point where he needs ‘conyic- 
tion. He now needs facts and 
figures which will enable him to 
determine (in our case) just what 
size boiler to specify, the amount 
of space it will occupy, dimen- 
sions and height of stack neces- 
sary to cause proper draft, etc, 

We furnish architects with com- 
plete catalogues of all our prod- 
ucts, and in these catalogues the 
important parts are the tables of 
specifications, setting plans, repro- 
ductions of blue-prints of the 
products, etc. 

An architect wants full infor- 
mation easily accessible instead of 
being forced to read through page 
after page of matter which he al- 
ready knows. Many a manufac- 
turer has hurt his cause with an 
architect by trying to combine 
with his catalogue various adver- 
tising material, thus making the 
whole impracticable for architects’ 
use when the latter has reached 
the point where he is drawing 
plans and specifications. 

Sweets’ Catalogue, which is 
composed of the catalogues of 
nearly all the high-class manufac- 
turers and which is distributed 
yearly to all the leading architects, 
is recognized as an essential to 
any manufacturer who desires to 
give the architect complete infor- 
mation in the manner in which the 
architect wants it. 

As stated previously, we issue 
and ‘mail to every architect com- 
plete catalogues of all of our 
products. But in addition to this 
in Sweets’ Catalogue we give com- 
plete specifications, sizes, dimen- 
sions, etc. 

An interesting discussion took 
place in our office just previous to 
our making our last contract with 
Sweets’. Some of our people felt 
that it was unnecessary, as we 
were supplying architects with all 
the necessary information throug! 
our own catalogues. To settle the 
matter definitely we wrote to 
about one hundred architects. Re 
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Photograph by Richard Harding Davis Photograph Copyright by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914 

Plate-glass window in which are nine bullet holes 


made by our blue jackets. Federals were firing 
from the corner where the woman stands. 


In the July Scribner 
Richard Harding Davis 


without doubt our most brilliant 
war correspondent, contributes 
from Vera Cruz 


"When A War Is Not A War" 


Out ‘fune 24 


In the July Scribner Theodore Roosevelt contributes a 
preliminary statement of the discovery and exploration 


of THE RIVER OF DOUBT 
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plies were received from about 
sixty. Practically all of them said 
we should do both—‘“send us your 
catalogues and use Sweets’ also.” 
This was conclusive. 


DON’T EXPECT VOLUME OF INQUIRIES 


Architects are susceptible to the 
right kind of advertising. It is 
impossible to secure a large num- 
ber of inquiries or requests from 
them for booklets, catalogues, etc., 
and we never try to make them 
ask for something which our busi- 
ness judgment tells us we should 
send to them without request. But 
if properly handled any product 
can be advertised to the architects 
in such a way that they will gain 
a clear, lasting and favorable im- 
pression of it. 

Talk facts—not bunk. 

Prepare all copy and literature 
so that one glance will tell the 
story—so that it cannot be thrown 
away before it has made one defi- 
nite and favorable impression. 

Make your catalogues concise 
and give full information, specifi- 
cations, measurements, etc. so 


that it is easily accessible to the 


architect. 

Keep it up. Advertising is the 
process of concentrating the rays 
of opinion on a particular prod- 
uct. It cannot be done in a day 
or a month or in any one medium 
or class of mediums. It is rather 
the combination of many influ- 
ences which gives to advertising 
its highest value. 


Officials of British Advertising 
Association 


The following is a cablegram, sent 
June 11, by Charles F. Higham, of Lon- 
don, to O. J. Gude, New York: | 

“British Advertising Association 
formed yesterday. Sir William Lever, 
president; myself, deputy president; 
John Hart, secretary; Burton, treasurer; 
300 members, twenty-two cities repre- 
sented. Spread the good news. 
Higham.” 

Printers’ InK published last week 
the news of the formation of this asso- 
ciation. 


Young Starts Advertising Busi- 
ness in Chicago 


John Orr Young, formerly with 
Procter & amble, Cincinnati, has 
opened an office in Chicago for himself. 
Mr. Young will continue his work for 
Procter & Gamble. 
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Wrigley Asks Injunction 


The William Wrigley Jr, 
has filed suit in the Unitet SemaaT 
trict Court at Cincinnati against the 
Helmet Company, of that city, asking 
an injunction against the use by the 
latter company of a chewing-gum wra 
“ai alleged to counterfeit that of the 
Wrigley company, and for an account. 
ing of the profits gained by the use 
of the wrapper. 

The petition recites that the Wrigley 
company has expended more tnan $y, 
000,000 in advertising in the United 
States, for the purpose of popularizing 
the Spearmint brand of gum which it 
manufactures, and that the general ap- 
pearance of the package is the means 
by which the public recognizes the Wrig. 
levy product. It is the use of a package 
and wrapper said to be almost identical 
with that of the Wrigley goods which 
is asked to be enjoined. 

It is further alleged in the petition 
that jobbers, retailers ana street fakers 
are and have been for some time past 
palming off the defendant’s goods for 
those of the Wrigley company, and that 
at this time the defendant is preparing 
to “rush and flood” the trade with vast 
quantities of its goods, made up to re. 
semble Wrigley’s Spearmint, for which 
reason an immediate injunction is asked, 


O. K. Johnson Joins “Boot and 
Shoe Recorder” 


O. K. Johnson, president of the Roch- 
ester Shoe Dealers’ Association, and for 
seven years advertising manager for 
William Eastwood & Son Company, of 
Rochester and Buffalo, has joined the 
staff of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
Boston. 

Mr. Johnson was at one time on the 
Rochester Democrat and _ Chronicle, 
later was advertising manager of the 
3ausch & Lomb Optical Company, and 
after that was advertising manager for 
Henry Likly & Co., baggage manufac- 
turers. 


Good Work of Poor Richard 
Club 


To. give the “On-To-Toronto” move- 
ment a boost and to have as large a 
delegation as possible at the convention, 
the Poor Richard Club, of Philadel- 
phia, secured from the newspapers of 
that ‘city co-operation in the way of 
advertising space. 

The publishers inserted large display 
copy, calling attention to the impor. 
tance of the convention and urging all 
business men of Philadelphia interested 
in advertisine to attend. 


McDermid to Go with Mennen 


Company 

W. A. McDermid has resigned _as 
sales manager and secretary of the Fal- 
con Cyclecar Company, Staunton, Va. 
to join the advertising department of 
the Gerhard Mennen Chemical Com: 
pany. Newark. N. J., retaining his finan- 
cial interest in the cyclecar company. 
He assumes his new duties July 1. 
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FArM News 


facts for advertisers 


FARM NEWS, Springfield, Ohio, circulates in 
the richest agricultural section of the United States 
—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas. 


The circulation is guaranteed to be in excess of 
400,000 copies. Proved when requested or no pay. 
Circulation obtained by direct renewals, and through 
canvassing agents in our own employ. 


The columns of FARM NEWS are edited for 
the benefit of the great mass of farmers—something 
they understand and can readily use. 


Our farmer subscribers tell through the columns 
of FARM NEWS of their own achievements—for 
the benefit of other farmers. Real food this— 
something they can really digest and assimilate. 


For Example: One of our subscribers had a thirty-acre orchard 
out here in Ohio that he offered for sale ten years ago for $2,000. 
No takers. Couldn’t get rid of it. He finally decided he would 
have to work it. He went at it, using latest approved methods. 
His net earnings the past six years were $27,880. He tells FARM 
NEWS readers in his own “farmer way” just how he accomplished 
all this—and it’s mighty good stuff. 


Thousands of other farmers will follow his prac- 
tical advice. /t’s an incentive to better things. 


The intense interest and enthusiasm with which 
FARM NEWS subscribers are reading the paper, 
make it one of the best agricultural advertising 
mediums. 


Don’t you believe that a paper like FARM NEWS 
is deserving of your advertising patronage ? . 
NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


225 Fifth Ave. Third Nat. Bank Bldg. 1259 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
WM. H. HOGG, Mer. A.D. McKINNEY, Mgr. T. W. FARRELL, Mgr. 
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“The beauty in nature that. the most of us seek minutely f 
—the hidden things—this fellow Read stumbles upon by conll 
uous accident But for the compelling tide of his humor he woll 
be a poet” Zugene Held in the old Chicago Morning News 
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THE PRICE IS CENTS 
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Meredith Nicholson 
Elinor Glyn James Oliver Curwoo' 
Opie Read Albert Payson Terhune 
Kennett Harris “@ Frederick R. Bechdolt 
Arthur B.Reeve “@ Ellis Parker Butler 
Walter Jones ¥ Ida M. Evans, Grant Owen 
Hugh Johnson * Thomas Gray Fessenden 
George Pattullo John Barton Oxford | 
Hapsburg, Liebe 4 . W Carey Wonderly 


_The writers ms set'\ the pace this — . 
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When It Comes to Quality 


Consider This: 
That The Kansas City Star offers no pre- 


miums, conducts no contest schemes, employs 
no extraneous inducements of any kind, to 
secure or maintain its circulation. 


And This: 


That The Kansas City Star is clean—that it 
was the first metropolitan newspaper in 
America to refuse intoxicating liquor, offensive 
medical and similar advertisements. 


And This: 


That practically the entire circulation of The 
Kansas City Star (200,000 copies twice 
each day) goes into the home, delivered there 
by The Star’s own carriers. 


And This: 


That The Kansas City Star has been awarded 
the “Gold Marks” symbol by Mr. George P. 
Rowell, signifying that advertisers value it 
more for the quality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. 


The Kansas City Star 


Morning—Evening—Sunday—Weekly 
200,000—200,000—200,000—330,000 
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What to Do with 
the Testimonial After 


You Get It 


How a Little Editorial Help Will 
Immensely Increase Its Impor- 
tance-—Reasons Why Large Ad- 
vertiser Kept Its Selling Force 
the World Over on the Qui Vive 
for Testimonial News 


By Charles W. Hurd 


HE big news feature of a 

daily paper, of the kind that 
makes a profound impression and 
exerts a far-reaching influence on 
the public mind, is almost never 
the work of the moment, or of 
one man. The first news trickles 
in. It may be exclusive and far 
too precious to be bulletined raw 
on the street and exposed to the 
greedy eyes of the other papers. 
If its nature permits, it may be 
held for days until every last de- 
tail is secured and verified and 
the utmost power and punch put 
into it. At the least, when there 
is no time to lose and it is a 
case of hours or minutes, there 
are interviews, descriptions, pho- 
tographs to get, wires and tele- 
phones to be worked, the office 
files or “morgue” to yield up its 
bulging envelopes of clippings and 
prepared stories. And when at 
last the “rewrite men” and the 
“desk” have put it all together, 
it comes out a mosaic of many 
facts and impressions, .and goes 
through the press into the street 
as complete in information, as 
universal in appeal, as tense and 
throbbing with life, as it is pos- 
sible to get it. 

There are a few advertisers 
who feel like that about their 
advertising news. Here, for in- 
stance, are the Timken people 
tushing a member of their adver- 
tising department a thousand miles 
to get the only “right” kind of 
a photograph of a taxicab that 
had Tun 157,000 miles on Timken 
bearings without a mishap—and 
taking the photograph by flash- 
light at night in a half gale to 
insure having it. 

Here are the Weed Chain Tire 
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people scanning the news columns 
daily for accidents and near-acci- 
dents from skidding and pressing 
President Wilson and ex-Presi- 
dent Taft as news figures into 
their advertising copy. 

Here are the Welch Grape 
Juice people using the fact that 
Secretary Bryan serves grape- 
juice at State dinners as an ex- 
cuse for lining up the National 
Capitol with the Welch sales 
force, and claiming for its prod- 
uct the distinction of being the 
“National Drink.” 

Here is the Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company making ‘every 
one of its Tarvia and Barrett 
Specification Roof ads a “news” 
testimonial. 

Here are the Auto-Strop Safety 
Razor Company, the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company and a few 
others going out after advertising 
news and working it up with vari- 
ous degrees of care and thought 
into human-interest-bearing ads. 
WHEN AEOLIAN USED TESTIMONIAL 

AD 


None of them, however, have 
probably gone farther in the use 
of space to exploit the idea than 
the Aeolian Company has done. 

In its early days this advertiser 
had to combat a widespread preju- 
dice against any form of what 
was contemptuously referred to 
as “canned music.” To overcome 
this condition the company set 
about to obtain the endorsements 
of great pianists, famous com- 
posers and others whom the pub- 
lic recognized as authorities upon 
musical art. A great many letters 
of commendation were secured 
with little effort. 

But how should they be used? 
Merely to print them in the form 
of letters to the manufacturers 
would not do. People would not 
read them, it was thought. “Just 
another lot of testimonials,” would 
be the verdict. It was necessary 
to do something to bring the testi- 
monials to life—to give them a 
“punch,” in other words. It was 
decided that the way to accom- 
plish this was to invest them with 
human interest or to give them 
a “news” slant. 

How was it actually done? 
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One day came word to the New 
York office from the German 
branch that a Pianola had just 
been sold to the Grand Duke of 
Weimar to be installed in the “fa- 
mous Castle of Wartburg.” The 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany immediately proceeded to 
find out what had made the castle 
famous. He found by consulting 
the proper books at the library 
that the castle was the place 
chosen by Wagner for the scene 
of “Tannhauser’; that Martin 
Luther had also been given asylum 
there by Frederick the Wise in 
1521-22, and that his room and 
furniture are still preserved. On 
the wall of the room is a large 
inkstain, the result, so the story 
goes, of Luther having thrown a 
bottle of ink at the devil. Just 
below the Wartburg is the birth- 
place and former home of John 
Sebastian Bach. 


CHANCE FOR A “STORY” 


This was enough to indicate the 
chance for a good “story” in the 
reportorial sense—and that means 
human appeal. To have dismissed 
the matter by merely adding to 
the list of patrons the name of 
the Grand Duke of Weimar would 
have been to throw away oppor- 
tunity with both hands. 

Instead, the German branch was 
asked for more details and a pho- 
tograph of the instrument in the 
music-room. It appeared that it 
was a very unusual thing to get 
permission to make a photograph 
of this kind for commercial use, 
but in the end it was obtained, 
and the additional satisfaction was 
had of saying that it had been 
taken personally by the Schloss- 
hauptman, or castellan, Baron von 
Kranich. In due time the pho- 
tograph and. further details ar- 
rived on this side and were 
worked up into a very interesting 
advertisement, which was run in 
large space in a selected list of 
newspapers and in a modified 
form in the magazines. 

Undoubtedly many of the class 
of people who could afford Pi- 
anola pianos had visited the Rit- 
terhaus auf der Wartburg or its 
neighborhood, and many others 
were familiar with its name and 
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history. So to them its appeal 
was an intimate one. 

The whole selling organization 
of the Aeolian Company in every 
part of the world was keyed up 
to recognize the value of jug 
such news items and to send them 
in. This kept the Aeolian adyer. 
tising columns fresh and up-to- 
date. The company was not rest 
ing on its old achievements; it 
did not keep repeating. It was 
always on the lookout for some 
pertinent occurrence that could be 
made interesting to the reading 
public. And every man in the 
organization was made to realize 
that aside from actual sales he 
could recommend himself in no 
better way than by furnishing just 
such items. 


MANY ITEMS FROM EUROPE 


Naturally, when the desire was 
to endow the instruments and the 
house with prestige, many of the 
best items or “news_ bulletins’ 
came out of Europe. 

When, for example, the Ger- 
man agent installed the Pianola 
in the royal household he had to 
follow a procedure prescribed by 
court rules. It was, of course, 
impossible for him to reach the 
Emperor directly. He had to act 
through another officer, the court 
chamberlain, perhaps. It was nec- 
essary to obtain a royal command 
to install the instrument in the 
palace, and later follow a royal 
command to submit the bill for it. 

Now, most companies, perhaps 
all other companies at that time, 
would have dismissed the matter 
with a line or a picture of the 
Emperor or the music-room in the 
palace, but the Aeolian Company 
saw in the episode an opportunity 
of humanizing the transaction and 
acquainting the American public 
with the various steps by whi 
the instrument had been installed 
i the palace, and accordingly did 
it. This did not lessen the ad- 
vertising importance of the inc 
dent, but, on the contrary, gave 
it a verity and saturated it wit 
news interest. ‘ 

On another occasion the Aeolian 
agent in Italy was permitted to 
give a recital to the royal house- 
hold. During the recital one of 
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the royal princes, who was a good 
singer, took up the air and either 
sang or hummed it in accompani- 
ment with the instrument, A few 
lines to this effect were sent over 
to the Aeolian office in New York 
and were made the basis of an 
expanded advertisement on the 
subject. 


IN CASE OF MOSCOW CONCERT 


On one occasion the Pianola 
was used at the grand concert in 
the Moscow Conservatory. This 
concert is, aS musicians know, a 
great event in the Russian mu- 
sical world. The programme is 
always made up of pieces which 
are among the most difficult and 
the most suspectible of artistic in- 
terpretation—pieces of the kind 
that only very few people would 
dare attempt in public. And yet 
the Pianola had its place there! 
The news of this came to the 
home office in a few words. It 
was then expanded by the adver- 
tising manager with the aid of 
the public library. A picture of 


the stage, names of famous mu- 


sical celebrities who were present 
at the concert, an analysis of the 
programme, bits of local color, all 
these things were woven together 
into an interesting advertisement 
-translated into advertising news. 

Back in 1906 or 1907 the cele- 
brated artist, Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, painted a picture of 
his Pianola and presented it to 
his friend, the agent who had sold 
tt to him. It was, in fact,-partly 
a portrait of the Pianola and part- 
ly a portrait of the agent. The 
friend was seated at the keyboard. 
A large stained-glass window 
with figures symbolizing music 
made up the background. It was 
really a fine composition, and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention 
when, at a later day, it was ex- 
hibited in New York City in an 
advertising art exhibition arranged 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 

The information of this picture 
first came to the New York office 
i a “news bulletin.” It was 
news” of the first water for the 
advertiser's purpose. Full details 
tegarding the artist, the pictures 
he had painted, where they hung, 
the way in which he used his in- 
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strument, the pieces he liked best, 
and everything else that was sug- 
gestive and of interest were se- 
cured. 


HOW HERKOMER AD GREW 


It appeared that Von Herkomer 
had succeeded John Ruskin as 
Slade professor of art at Ox- 
ford University, that he was the 


‘ painter of the famous “Last Mus- 


ter,” and bore many other honors. 
The agent had sold him the Pi- 
anola a few years before and 
made a friend of him. Sir Hu- 
bert had kept the instrument in 
his studio, and, when inspiration 
lagged, turned to it for mental 
relaxation and refreshment. He 
had come to feel that the price 
he had paid for it inadequately 
expressed the pleasure the instru- 
ment had brought into his .daily 
life, and he had painted the pic- 
ture as a labor of love and pre- 
sented it to the friend who had 
first brought the instrument to 
his attention. 

With such material as this in 
hand, with a photograph of the 
picture and of the artist, it was 
possible to build up an advertise- 
ment having general interest. 
Then with the aid of the four- 
color process, the painting was 
made the key-note of a result- 
producing booklet entitled, “A 
Little Every-day Vacation for 
Busy Men.” 

All of the “news” did not, how- 
ever, come out of Europe. A 
good deal of it was of home 
production. For example, many 
of the warships of the United 
States Navy have Pianolas in the 
officers’ cabin. When, during the 
presidency of Colonel Roosevelt, 
the fleet returned from its trip 
around the world, a representa- 
tive of the company went down 
to Hampton Roads to call upon 
the ships and see what there was 
that might be turned to adver- 
tising account. 

It was known, of course, that 
the Government would not per- 
mit the naval officers or anybody 
else connected with the ships to 
make any official statements. All 
that could be done was to get 
“atmosphere.” 

As an excuse for the approach, 
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the advertising man took along 
with him an expert tuner and 
asked for an opportunity to over- 
haul the instruments and put 
them in condition for the public 
inspection and trial they would 
be getting. 

The visit was made and turned 
out as resultful as anticipated. 
The tuner found the instruments 
in exceptionally good order, ex- 
cept for the little rough usage 
inseparable from ocean voyages. 
One instrument had gotten loose 
in a big storm at sea and, like the 
cannon described by Victor Hugo 
in “Ninety Three,’ had gone 
banging about the cabin until, 
after much difficulty, it had been 
stopped. All these things and 
more were put together and made 
a readable ad. 


WHEN PUCCINI VISITED AMERICA 


When Puccini visited America 
it was arranged for him to call at 
the Aeolian headquarters, and he 
did so. He was taken all over 
the establishment and shown the 
wonders. Various pieces were 
played for him on the Pianola. 
After he had gone, the advertis- 
ing manager got hold of the man 
who had conducted him about and 
obtained a minute account of 
what he had been interested in, 
what he had done, how he had 
looked and acted in the presence 
of the instruments, what pieces 
he had wanted played, whether or 
not he himself had tried the in- 
struments, etc. Out of these de- 
tails emerged an interesting and 


newsy ad. 
Even more strikingly newsy 
was the advertising describing 


Rosenthal’s adventure with the Pi- 
anola. When the great pianist 
visited America in the early days 
of the mechanical piano, before 
it had become known to any large 
extent or had been recommended 
to musicians and before Rosenthal 
himself had been acquainted with 
it, one of the Pianolas was placed 
in a room above the banquet-hall 
where on a certain evening he was 
being entertained. When dinner 
was about half over, between 
courses, the Pianola struck up an 
étude which was identified with 
his playing—a piece which no- 
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body else in the world was 
posed to be able to take at bis 
tempo. In fact, the Pianola’s 
tempo was even faster. Rosen- 
thal, after listening a moment in 
profound surprise, leaped up from 
the table and took the short flight 
of stairs three at a step, only to 
find his supposed rival a mechan- 
ical piano! This incident fur- 
a the most readable kind of 
ad. 

In this case the stage was care- 
fully set. There is also something 
of the sort in the following ac- 
count: 


HOW PEARY’S DISCOVERY WAS 
HANDLED 


It will be remembered that 
when Peary discovered the North 
Pole there was great public curi- 
osity about it. Nothing but the 
bare announcement appeared in 
the news columns and the public 
was hungry for details. A 
wealthy man had presented Peary 
with a Pianola piano prior to his 
sailing, and the Aeolian Com- 
pany’s advertising department had 
not forgotten it. A wireless dis- 
patch was sent with the co-opera- 
tion of the New York Times, 
congratulating Peary upon his 
great achievement and asking for 
a reply. The explorer caught the 
point and replied by wireless, 
speaking of the great pleasure the 
instrument had given the men 
during the long Arctic night. The 
following morning the daily news- 
papers carried a reproduction of 
the message with a picture of 
Peary and one of his dog sledges 
and other details. The significant 
feature of the advertisement was 
that the public at that moment was 
eagerly scanning the newspapers 
for news from Peary, and also 
that the advertiser in this way 
was able to ante-date the many 
other advertisers who some weeks 
afterward followed along with a 
lot of Peary testimonials. 

Unquestionably this sort of 
testimonial advertising, wi 
strong news interest, is effective. 
Just how effective in comparison 
with other kinds of advertising, 
and how far applicable to cad 
line, is something for the indi- 
vidual advertiser to determine. 
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A Good 


_ Investment 


In the same envelope—from the same farmer—the 
editors of THe Country GENTLEMAN received two 
enclosures. 

One, a check for $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 

The other, a question about farming which had to 
be referred to an expert advisor, at a cost of $5.00. 

Received, $1.50; expended, $5.00. 

This same sort of transaction is being carried on 
many times daily between THE Country GENTLEMAN 
and its readers. The service which THE CountRY GEN- 
TLEMAN renders through its ‘‘R. F. D.” Letter Box, 
where nearly 100 outside experts answer farming ques- 
tions of every description, calls for an expenditure several 
times greater than the total of the subscriptions paid by 
the readers who ask the questions. 

But there are three good business reasons to justify 
the investment. 

(1) It fixes for good and all the confidence of the 
reader who makes the inquiry. 

(2) It very frequently discloses a new topic which 
ought to be treated editorially, and thus guides the editor 
in bringing the publication even closer to the real needs 
of farmers. 

(3) It breeds the sort of interest expressed in the 
following letter from a Western farmer : 

**T have spent $1.69 railroad fare to get one issue 
of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, so that I might have 
it for reading in a dull town where I had to remain 
over Sunday. The nearest place I could get it at that 
time was $1.69 worth away on the railroad. I bought 
a ticket and went there.”’ 


The reasons which make service to readers a good 
investment for THE Country GENTLEMAN are some of 
those which make THe Country GENTLEMAN a good 
investment for farm paper advertisers. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Stock Farms are the | 
Best Farms : 


There’s a reason. 

They are usually occupied and 
operated by their owners. 

Twelve-month tenants grow and 
sell crops of grain, “skinning” 
the land by the year’s operation. 

Stock-farming rests upon the basis 
of long tenures or permanent 
occupancy. 

The stock farm owner is a busi- 
ness-man with diversified in- 
terests; usually possessed of 
capital ‘and always a leading 
citizen in his community. 
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The most successful farmers all the way from New York to 
Colorado receive THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE every 
week, because they pay for it, and they do not receive it 
after the time for which they have paid has run out. This 
of itself proves that the success of THE GAZETTE is 


earned and not faked. 
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Please give us an opportunity to convince you as to 
the foregoing. Permit us to send you a recent issue 


of THE GAZETTE at our expense. Address 
542 S. Dearborn S 
The Breeder’s Gazette Chicago tl 


» V 

GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. Sa WALLACE C. NIICHARDSON, Inc. 

Advertising Building | e Br! 41 ow 
CHICAGO, ILL, NEW YORK CITY 
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President Rosenbaum on Policies of 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 


A Glimpse into a Business That Made Over $13,000,000 Net Sales Last 
Year 


A COORDING to a prospectus, 
dated June 8, sent out by its 
bankers, the net profits of the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Co., of New 
York, for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1913, were $1,357,488.03. 

The net sales amounted to $13,- 
276,258.77. Though the net sales 
of the year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 
were less, viz., $10,911,865.99, the 
net profits were larger, being 
$1,377,527.88. 

The net sales last year were 
slightly over $6,000,000 more than 
for 1909. 

Embodied in the circular is a 
letter from S. G. Rosenbaum, 
president of the National Cloak 
& Suit Co., describing the busi- 
ness and giving an interesting in- 
sight into its methods and policies. 
This letter, ‘addressed to the 
bankers, is so generally suggestive 
that the readers of Printers’ INK 
are sure to be interested in the 
description of how the business 
has been built and is being oper- 
ated. It is accordingly given in 
full as follows: 


“Dear Sirs :— 

“Referring to the purchase by 
you of 50,000 shares of the seven 
per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock of the National Cloak & 
Suit Company, a New York cor- 
poration, I beg to say for myself 
and as president: 

“The National Cloak & Suit 
Company is one of the oldest 
mail-order houses in the United 
States, and in its line—the selling 
of women’s wearing apparel by 
mail—it was the pioneer. The 
business was established as a co- 
partnership about twenty-six years 
ago, was incorporated in 1903, and 
has been under practically the 
same management since its be- 
ginning. 

‘Its first advertisement solicit- 
ing business by mail appeared in 
September, 1888. The advertis- 
ing appropriation for that season 


was but $500, and the company’s 
23 


present size has been attained 
through a steady growth. 

“Until 1907 the company con- 
ducted its business in rented 
quarters, but in January of that 
year it occupied at its present 
location a building containing 
125,000 square feet of floor space. 
This it was supposed would be 
sufficient for a number of years, 
but by 1910 the business increase 
made necessary the erection of an 
additional eleven-story building, 
containing about 100,000 square 
feet of space. During the last 
four years, the business has 
grown so, that at the present time 
rented space in several other 
buildings is being used, and two 
new sixteen-story buildings are 
being erected by the company on 
its present site, which will pro- 
vide a total of 675,000 square feet, 
or over fifteen acres of floor 
space. 


PLANT VALUE THREE-AND-A-HALF 
MILLIONS 


“The plant occupies a_ block 
front on Seventh Avenue, and 
has a frontage of 250 feet on 
Twenty-fourth Street, as well as 
on Twenty-fifth Street. It is con- 
venient to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station, to the Seventh Ave- 
nue Subway now in course of con- 
struction, and to the new Post 
Office. When complete, the plant, 
including the land, will have cost 
over $3,500,000, and will be free 
from mortgage or any other en- 
cumbrance. 

“All these buildings will be of 
the very best type of modern steel 
construction, equipped throughout 
with sprinkler systems, with a 
modern electric plant, and with a 
complete system of automatic 
conveyors and carriers, providing 
the most economical method for 
the rapid handling of merchan- 
dise. 

“The business of the company is 
the retailing by mail of all kinds 
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of wearing apparel for women, 
misses, children, and infants, com- 
prising suits, skirts, dresses, coats, 
furs, shoes, millinery, waists, un- 
derwear, hosiery, jewelry, and 
various kinds of dress accessories. 
Its business in these lines is one 
of the largest in the world, and is 
distributed among more than 
1,200,000 active accounts. 

“The company’s business is con- 
ducted strictly for cash, and is 
with the masses—chiefly the peo- 
ple in the small towns and on the 
farms. The mailing list is com- 
posed of upwards of 4,000,000 
names, and there are few towns 
or villages in the United States in 
which the company has not a 
number of customers. 

“This wide distribution of cus- 
tomers in every section of the 
country, together with the fact 
that the average yearly sale to 
each customer is slightly under 
$11, gives the business its peculiar 
stability, and so renders it little 
liable to depression. In fact, in 


every year for the past ten years, 
with but one exception, the sales 
have made a steady and substan- 


tial growth. 

“The certificate of incorpora- 
tion of the new company will con- 
tain among others, the following 
provisions in substance: 


(a) Without the consent of at least 


three-fourths in interest of each class of \ 


outstanding stock given separately, the 
company cannot mortgage any part of 
its property nor increase the amount of 
preferred stock nor issue any stock hay- 
ing any preference or priority over said 
preferred stock. 

(b) The whole, or any part, of the 
preferred stock may be redeemed at 
any time, at the option of the board 
of directors, upon ninety days’ previous 
notice, at $125 per share and all un- 
paid and accrued dividends. 

(c) On or before the 15th day of 
October, 1916, and on or before the 
15th day of October in each year there- 
after, the company shall, out of the 
surplus profits of the company, acquire 
by redemption or purchase, at not to 
exceed $125 per share, plus accrued 
dividends, at least 3% in par value of 
the largest amount of preferred stock 
at any time outstanding. 

(d) No dividend shall be declared on 
the common stock until: 

(1) The current quarterly dividend 
on the preferred stock, as well as all 
accumulated and defaulted dividends 
thereon, shall have been paid or set 
apart; 

(2) All arrears in respect of the ac- 
quisition of preferred stock, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
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above subdivision (c), shall have been 
made good; 

(3) The company’s surplus shall haye 
amounted to at least $500,000. 

(e) No dividend in excess of four 
per cent. per annum for any one year 
shall be declared on the common stock 
until the company’s surplus shall have 
amounted to at least $1,000,000. 

(f) The preferred stock shall have 
no voting power in the election of 
directors or the amendment of the by. 
laws unless and until four quarterly 
dividends payable thereon shall be in 
default; in which case the voting power 
for the election of directors and the 
amendment of the by-laws shall vest 
exclusively in the preferred stock until 
all defaults have been made good. 


“The National Cloak & Suit 
Company has been a persistent 
advertiser in the leading maga- 
zines and farm publications circu- 
lated throughout the United 
States. On such advertising, and 
on catalogues, booklets, circulars, 
etc., over $8,000,000 have been 
spent in the last ten years in 
popularizing the name of the 
company and its merchandise and 
in extending its sales. This en- 
tire sum has been charged to. 
operating expenses. Furthermore, 
the company has by good service 
and liberal treatment won the 
loyal support of its customers. 
The ‘National,’ as the company is 
familiarly known, is a household 
word in the homes of the coun- 
try, largely because it has consist- 
ently followed the policy ‘Always 
to please the customer.’ Its pa- 
trons, therefore, have for many 
years shown a most remarkable 
spirit of friendship for the com- 
pany. 


INTERIOR ORGANIZATION 


“It has always been the policy 
of the company to build up an 
able and interested business or- 
ganization; and by the establish- 
ment of reading and rest rooms, a 
library, a modern restaurant, a 
business training school, and by 
other measures, its organization 
of over three thousand employees 
has been made exceptionally ef 
ficient and loyal. In addition, 
over fifteen years ago the com- 
pany established a policy by 
which certain employees were 
given a considerable share out of 
the net profits of the business. It 
is now the intention to improve 
upon this plan by replacing it 
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Circulation State nent 


By Industries 


Machines and Machinery 
Iron, Steel, and Products of.. 1440 Contracting and Constructing. 
Metal and Manufacturers of, Coal and Metal Mines 
except Iron and Steel Central Light, Heat and Power 
Vehicles for Land Transporta- Stations 
tion (cars and carriages)... 810 Gas Plants 
Ship and Boat Building Offices, Buildings, Apartments, 
Lumber, Wood, and Wood 20 
Products 200 
Musical Instruments Laundries 
Foods and Food Products Jewelry 
Breweries and Makers Trrigation 
Beverages Students, Universities, 
Ice and Refrigeration Libraries 
Hotels and Hospitals 
Textiles Total Paid Subscribers 
Hats 
Leather and Manufacturers of 57 London Office 
Tobacco and Manufacturers of Office Sales 
Paper and Printing Advertisers and Branch Offices 1403 
Chemicals and Allied Products 9% News Stands 
Rubber and Manufacturers of 
Clay, Glass, Stone, 
and Products of Total Circulation 


This statement represents an average issue of POWER. 
No sample or special circulation copies are included. 
The figures are bed-rock NET figures. 


If you sell to Power Plants, POWER can help you in- 
crease sales. Put it to the test. 


Hill Publishing Company 
505 Pearl Street NEW YORK 


Also Publishers. cf American Machinist, Engineering & Mining Journal, 
Engineering News & Coal Age. 
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with stock ownership, and a large 
amount of stock has been set 
aside for the important employees, 
so that they may all acquire an 
interest in the company. 

“All the officers of the company, 
including the president (who was 
one of the original organizers of 
the business) and the men who 
have contributed most to the 
growth of the business, will re- 
tain a large stock interest and 
will remain in the service of the 
company. 

“The company has net tangible 
assets, including its real estate 
and working capital, over and 
above all its obligations, of over 
$5,000,000. The sales and net pro- 
fits for the past two years have 
been verified by Messrs. Touche, 
Niven & Co., chartered account- 
ants of New York and London, to 
whose report reference is hereby 
made. This showing of the com- 
pany is the result of carefully 
planned and comprehensive sales 
promotion covering many years 
and conducted at an expenditure 
of large sums of money; this 
policy of extension being aggres- 
sively pursued in the years immc- 
diately preceding those for which 
the report is made. 

“The gross business for the 
year 1914 to date shows a sub- 
stantial increase over last year or 
any other year in the history of 
the business, and the new build- 
ings shortly to be completed will 
provide facilities for handling a 
largely increased business. It is 
expected to secure more than the 
normal yearly growth by the ad- 
dition of new lines of merchan- 
dise, including men’s clothing and 
furnishings of all kinds. 

“The mail-order business, al- 
though a development of the last 
thirty years, fills a very definite 
need. It represents actual econ- 
omic progress. It supplies in a 
most comprehensive manner the 
wants of the dwellers on the 
farms and in the small towns 
where there are limited or no 
shopping facilities. It brings to 
such people choice of the largest 
assortments of merchandise. In 
lines like wearing apparel, where 
there is great variety of styles and 
where the number of sizes and 
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the necessary range of colors and 
materials are large, the mail-order 
house becomes an actual need to 
the people in the country and in 
the small towns. In addition, the 
saving it offers is a very real 
saving. 

“To its credit, too, it may be 
said that the mail-order business 
has generally been conducted on 
a high nlane. In our own case 
we sell all of our goods upon the 
distinct understanding that if they 
are not entirely satisfactory to the 
customer, they may be returned at 
our expense, and the money paid 
for them will be promptly re- 
funded. It is because of this 
guaranteed satisfaction and be- 
cause in principle it is economic- 
ally sound, that the mail-order 
business is capable of indefinite 
expansion. Although this com- 
pany already enjoys a very large 
volume of business, yet we be- 
lieve that the opportunity for con- 
tinued growth is as bright as at 
any time in its history. 

“Application will be made in 
due course to list the shares of 
the company on the New York 
Stock Exchange. You are at 
liberty to utilize this letter in your 
prospectus. 

“(Signed) S. G. RoSENBAUM, 

“President.” 


It is interesting to note that the 
stock offered was immediately 
over-subscribed, thereby demon- 
strating that President Rosen- 
baum not merely understands 
how to write ads to attract people 
in small towns but is equally suc- 
cessful in appealing to capitalists 
and investors. 


Canadian Sales Manager for 
Rogers Silverware 
Adam F. Smith, who has been office 


manager for Gibbons, Ltd. 
Toronto, during the past two years has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
Canadian Rogers Company, Ltd, 
(Silverware) Toronto. : 


Burgess, Kirschbaum’s Sales 
Manager 


Charles S. Burgess, recently New 
England representative of the American 
Magazine, has become sales manager 
of A. B. Kirschbaum & Co. (Clothing), 
Philadelphia. 
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Old Letter Fakes Still 
Going Strong 


Specimens of the Fraudulent Per- 
sonal Appeal—The “General 
Manager” Stunt Still Finding 
Victims— The President Who 
“Personally” Sends the Dear Cus- 
tomer His Catalogue 


By Charles R. Wiers 


Chief Correspondent, Larkin Company, 
Buffalo 


Extracts from an Address Before the 
Housewives’ League of Buffalo 
AS an illustration of the games 

that are practised to capture 
the unthinking I call your atten- 
tion to these sentences which I 
found only a few days ago in a 
sales letter supposedly written by 
the general manager of a large 
concern : 
“Simply send your order to me 
personally.” 
“Now if you wish other samples 
or information write to me per- 
sonally.” 
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Sounds big, doesn’t it? Offhand 
it looks that no matter who you 
are, where you live or how much 
of an order you intend to send, 
the general manager purposes to 
open your letter, record your or- 
der, pack your goods and attend 
to the shipping of them. There 
isn’t an atom of truth in such 
statements. Every general man- 
ager, if he is worth his salt, knows 
there isn’t. You know the same 
thing if you will only stop to 
think. General managers are not 
hired to fill orders. They are 
hired to think, plan and originate, 
to the end that the service ren- 
dered you may be of the kind you 
deserve. 

Assuming that we are agreed 
upon these points, we can appro- 
priately ask why any establish- 
ment permits such a letter to be 
circulated. Simply because the av- 
erage purchaser has an inherent 
desire to be singled out for pref- 
erence. He permits himself to run 
away with the mistaken idea that 
his needs are the only ones to be 
satisfied. If that end can be ac- 
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complished he does not concern 
himself about the comfort or the 
needs of the other person, who 
may have only a little to spend 
and is earnestly trying to make it 
go a long way. 

You will, therefore, appreciate 
that the general manager who 
sanctions the liberal use of the 
personal pronoun “I” does it for 
the sole purpose of satisfying your 
vanity, which in the last analysis 
is of no importance in deciding 
the question of real service. The 
firm that serves best is the one in 
which the general manager seeks 
by every legitimate means at his 
command to impart to his entire 
staff true education in all that 
contributes to courtesy, honesty 
and quality. 

As another illustration I urge 
your consideration of these sen- 
tences from a circular letter sent 
broadcast by a Western concern 
to women urging them to become 
agents for certain household ne- 
cessities : 

“IT didn’t want to send you a 
catalogue in the regular way. I 
wanted to write to you myself 
and send the catalogue myself. I 
have heard a great deal about 
your ability and your honesty, and 
being the president and manager 
of this company, I am tempted to 
make every effort to win your 
confidence, and get you to send 
your orders for our pure guaran- 
teed goods, promising you the best 
treatment it is possible to give to 
anyone. 

“You see, I am going to make a 
special, personal effort in your par- 
ticular case to enlist you as an 
agent. I am going to personally 
take care of every order you may 
send us. I am not going to trust 
this to anyone else. I have made 
up my mind to use every effort to 
induce you to give us a trial, and 
if I once do this I know you will 
never regret that I took this op- 
portunity to write this letter to 
you.” 

This communication is one of 
the bold. brazen variety. The pro- 
noun “I” has been worked over- 
time in every line of it. My pur- 
pose in quoting it is to convince 
you of the extremes to which 
some advertisers may go—and all 
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because they have learned with 
Barnum that the public likes to be 
fooled. 

This particular writer has aimed 
to accomplish his purpose through 
a frequent repetition of the same 
thing. His tactics are not unlike 
those you find well to the front 
in all schemes where men and 
women are told how they may 
have their beauty enhanced, their 
stature increased or their money 
multiplied in a night. Hundreds 
of men have bought mining stock 
at ten cents a share because a 
gaudy circular, well worded and 
printed on expensive paper, has 
shown them how to be a Rocke- 
feller or a Morgan in three weeks. 
We had ample proof of this right 
in Buffalo only recently when an 
aged man gave up $26,000 in two 
instalments because an_ oily- 
tongued stranger actually made 
him believe that he could convert 
it into millions. 


Astor Trust Company Appoints 
Cleaves 


Lincoln D. Cleaves, of Syracuse, has 
resigned as division advertising manager 
of the New York Telephone Company 
to become head of the advertising and 
business promotion department of the 
Astor Trust Company, New York. 

Mr. Cleaves was president of the 
Syracuse Advertising Men’s Club in 
1912-13. 


Ramsay Goes with Wales Co. 


Robert E. 
nected with the advertising department 


Ramsay has become con- 


of the Wales Adding Machine Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. Ramsay has 
been assistant sales manager of the F. 
S. Royste Guano Co., Norfolk, Va., 
since last fall. 


New Advertising Manager for 


Imp Cyclecar 
E. R. Conrad, Jr., formerly with 
Conrad & Co., Otsego, Mich., is now 
with the W. H. McIntyre Company, of 
Auburn, Ind., as advertising manager. 
This company puts out the Imp Cycle- 
car. 


Edwards with Hanff-Metzger 

H. J. Edwards, until recently New 
York manager of the New York Moline 
Plow Company, Inc., has joined the 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York. 


Alex. F. Osborn, formerly with the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, , has 
joined the E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, of Buffalo. 
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Painless 
Childbirth 


A typical readers letter 
about the most important 


subject ever treated in a 


4 e 
womans magazine: 


Dear Edztor: 


Thank you, thank you, oh, a thou- 
sand and one times for publishing the 
“Painless Childbirth” article. What 
a wonderful message of hope it is I 
cannot tel] you, but I want to add my 
bit of thankfulness to the sum total. 
You have never done a more blessed 


thing than the publishing of this. 


May I ask if information can be 
given about the “Twilight Sleep’ — 
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Painless Childbirth 


to whom shall I write? To the good 
doctor himself at Fretburg? There 


are so many things I must know— 





the expense, the time one must allow 
before the baby's birth and many other 
things. I shall be greatly indebted to 
you if you will give me the name of 
the person to whom to write, upon 
receipt of the enclosed stamped en- 
velope. 


You do not know what a wonder- 
ful thing it 7s, to those of us women 
who are not brave enough to face 
another childbirth and its extreme 
tortures without rebelling, to read 
such a thing as your magazine has 
published. I have cried for very joy, 
and with this new hope I am looking 


down the years with the sweet promise 














—___—_ 
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Painless Childbirth 


3 


of perhaps my second and third child 


—Il have only one now. 


May I wish you every good thing 
on earth for your splendid message. 


Most sincerly yours, 


Reader's name and address 
on file in our office. 


HAT this woman wants to 

know—what every thinking 
woman will want to know—is told 
each month in the magazine that has 
dedicated itself to the spread of this 
new gospel of hope for women— 


The Ladies World | 


Subject for September 
“My Own Experience in The Twilight Sleep’’ 
by an American Mother 
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Advertiser Must Refund, 
Says Chain System 


HE Owl Drug Company, 

which operates a large chain 
of retail stores on the Pacific 
Coast, announces that it is going 
to advertise to refund promptly 
the purchase price if the mer- 
chandise is not as represented by 
the manufacturers or itself. It 
has notified manufacturers that it 
expects their. “cordial co-opera- 
tion,” which is taken by some 
manufacturers to mean their ulti- 
mate responsibility for the re- 
funds or returns. If they do not 
agree, their goods will be labeled 
as unguaranteed. The circular to 
the manufacturers follows: 


For some time manufacturers have 
resorted to conspicuous advertising to 
warn the public against the practices 
of those firms which offer “something 
just as good” when standard products 
are called for. We wish you to know 
that we are in perfect sympathy with 
these manufacturers, and we hope that 
the time is not far distant when a firm 
making a false statement regaraing an- 
other’s product will be subject to the 
extreme penalty for libel. 

The Owl Drug Company, operating 
20 retail stores on the Pacific Coast, in- 
structs its salespeople to sell without ad- 
verse comment any proprietary article 
called for. This policy of The Owl Drug 
Co. means that we give manufacturers 
unhampered opportunity for the sale 
of their products, and without calling 
on the manufacturer to make good our 
loss we have for years made exchanges 
or given refunds to customers dissatis- 
fied with their purchases. We now in- 
tend to broaden our policy, and to an- 
nounce in the newspapers that if any 
article offered for sale in our stores 
proves to be unsatisfactory in any par- 
ticular, we will refund the purchase 
price. 

To be able to adhere to this policy, 
which we believe to be only fair to the 
public and parallel to what the manu- 
facturer is asking of the distributor, we 
must have the approval of your judg- 
ment and your cordial co-operation. 


W. M. Berg, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Owl company, 
writes Printers’ INK in further 
explanation: 

“This means that any patent 
medicine or toilet article must be 
guaranteed to the extent that we 
will promptly refund the purchase 
price if the merchandise is not as 
represented by the manufacturer 
or ourselves. This policy should 
appeal to the manufacturers who 
are honest with the public. 

“One of our circulars is being 
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mailed to every manufacturer with 
whom we do business, and it will 
be interesting to see how they re. 
ceive it. One thing is certain: we 
are in earnest and intend to see 
this matter through on the lines 
indicated in the circular. 

“Tt is just possible we will find 
some manufacturers who will not 
protect us on this ‘money back’ 
proposition, and after we have 
used all the moral suasion in our 
power, if they are still refractory, 
we intend to label their prepara- 
tion with a sticker to the effect 
that such preparation is not sold 
on a-‘money back’ basis because 
the manufacturer will not stand 
behind his product. We believe 
that almost every manufacturer 
will prefer to stand behind his 
goods rather than have them la- 
beled this way when they leave 
our stores.” 


How Merchants Helped Vir- 
ginia Tobacco Sales 


Results of the co-operative campaign 
carried on during the last tobacco 
season by the business men of Dan- 
ville, Va., have just been announced. 

On May 81, 1914, the records showed 
that 78,758,897 pounds had _ been , 
handled by the Danville market during 
the 1918-1914 season. The average 
price was $17.08 per hundredweight, 
which is said to be the highest, with 
but one exception, for fifty years. 

Some of the activities of the Dan- 
ville merchants which are credited with 
helping to make this good showing are: 
Advertising in newspapers, a four-day 
tour of Danville business men to nearby 
cities, and the securing of co-operation 
from tobacco sales warehouses which 
handle the output of the Danville 
planters, 

When the market opened in Sep- 
tember, advertisements were inserted in 
the thirty newspapers in the Danville, 
territory. Ten-inch display space was 
used for twelve weeks. The largest 
sales made for planters in the different 
sections were reported in the papers 
as a part of the advertisements. 


Summer Appeal for Felt 
Slippers 


The Daniel Green Shoe Company, of 
Boston, is using trade paper space to 
feature felt slippers as a necessity for 
the enjoyment of a vacation. Deal- 
ers are being urged to send for a 
sample order to prove that felt slippers 
can be sold in hot weather as well as 
in winter. 

Some of the talking points suggested 
to the dealers are based on the need 
of the vacationist for a felt slipper to 
wear around the room at the summer 
hotel or cottage, while shaving or dress 
ing, or to and from the bath. 
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OUR FIGHT AGAINST 
FAKE LETTERS HAS 
AROUSED A WONDER- 
FUL DEGREE OF IN.- 
TEREST. 8 8G aa 


HE resolution which we will in- 
troduce at the Toronto Con- 
vention calling for an applica- 
tion of the “Declaration of 
Principles ” to the use of imita- 

tion personal letters, and which appeared as 
an insert in this magazine, has brought us 
an amazing number of letters congratulating 
us upon our good work and expressing a 
decided willingness to co-operate with us in 
any possible way. 

From the most careful kind of investiga- 
tion, we have known that we were right in 
our stand in this matter, but we did not 
realize that so many of America’s business 
men felt as keenly as we did that the imita- 
tion letter is not only over-done, but is at 


its best a questionable form of advertising. 





























We are making this special appeal to the 
readers of Printers’ Ink because we believe 
that, as a class, they can, and should, help 
us in our efforts to raise the standards of 
Direct Advertising. 

Millions of imitation letters are rushed into 
the mails every day. There is probably not a 
reader of this insert who does not receive 
from one to half a dozen in his morning’s 
mail. To get some idea of the worth of 
such letters, one has only to analyze their 
effect upon himself. Such letters are often 
irritating, sometimes amusing, not unfre- 
quently pitiful. 

Occasionally they get their message 
“across,” but at fearful cost in time, money 
and effort. And the unpleasant, and de- 
cidedly unfavorable impression they leave in 
by far the majority of cases, offsets a hund- 
red times over any success which they 
apparently make. One difficulty in judging 
returns on such advertising is that the occa- 


sional success is heard from where the poor 


impression of your method of presenting 


our proposition remains silently in your 
y prop y 


rospect’s mind. 
prosp 
































We should like to reproduce all of the 


congratulatory letters we have received. This 


is obviously impossible. The two that we 
are reproducing are representative of the 
general spirit of the comments that have 
reached us. 

We have omitted names in the reproduc- 
tion of the letters because there was no time 
before going tc press with this insert to se- 
cure permission to publish them. 


Gentlemen : — 

We are with you body and soul ! 

I believe that in stamping the “ filled- 
in” letter as a fake you are doing a piece 
of work that should have been done 
long ago. 

Anything that * * * * can do 
to raise the standards to make men see 
that the exact truth is the most practical 
thing there is in business will be done. 
I should like’ you to feel that we are with 
you in your fight against false “ form 
letters.” I must confess, however, that 
it is my belief that the way to drive out 
the “ fake form letter” is to prove con- 
clusively to the users of them that there 
is something else which will serve them 
much better — instead of hammering 
what’s bad let us secure the good and 
hope out of this to achieve our end! 


Sincerely yours, 
* OK ok OX 
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Gentlemen : 

Permit me to congratulate you on 
your proposed action at Toronto towards 
an abatement of the “ Form Letter.” It 
is conceived in laziness and nurtured in 
deceit ; has long since passed the point 
of being an unmitigated nuisance, and 
it is high time the “ fool killer” stamped 
it out. Let us have real letters or 
honest printing. Wishing you success, 


I am, 
Yours respectfully, 


.* KK * 
The names of writers of the above letters 
will be sent upon request, together with some 
other very interesting information on this 


vital subject. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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Makers Ask Exclusive 
Right to Supply Parts 


A Look into Competitive Practices 
in the Stove Field, Provided by 
Testimony of Manufacturers— 
Houses Making Repair Parts Ac- 
cuse Manufacturers, Who Reply, 
Stating Policies 


monopoly of the business of 
supplying repair parts for his 
product? In other words, would 
considerations of justice dictate 
that a manufacturer—particularly 
if he has created a market by ad- 
vertising—should have the right to 
prevent the manufacture and sale 
by others of repair parts, dupli- 
cate parts or spare parts (as they 
are variously termed), made to fit 
his models, and perhaps in exact 
simulation of the originals? 

Interrogation on this point looms 
large as one of the questions oi 
the future that is likely, in its so- 
lution, to exert considerable influ- 
ence upon advertising and manu- 
facture, Already it is a live 
issue in the stove trade, and to 
only a slightly less degree in the 
fields of motor curs, agricultural 
implements and farm machinery. 
That it is spreading is evidenced 
by the fact that the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company has recent- 
ly found it necessary to send out 
to dealers warnings against the 
use of Victor sound-boxes on 
other than Victor instruments, etc. 
That another phase of this same 
general issue is developing with 
respect to accessories is indicated 
by many recent happenings, as, for 
instance, the action of Bell tele- 
phone interests in placing ad- 
vertisements warning subscribers 
against the use of attachments not 
sanctioned by the Bell telephone 
companies. 


BILL WOULD PLACE MANUFACTURERS 
IN CONTROL 


The feeling that has been en- 
gendered on this score in the stove 
trade has been strikingly mani- 
fested in the recent hearings be- 
fore the Patent Committee of the 
House of Representatives on the 
Design Registration Bill. Inas- 
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much as the passage of such a 
measure would place manufactur- 
ers in a position to control, to a 
much greater extent than at pres- 
ent, the sale of repair parts of 
which they originated the designs, 
there is naturally a strong senti- 
ment in that quarter in favor of 
the passage of the bill. On the 
other hand the firms, whose op- 
erations consist of the provision 
of repair parts for all models sold 
in the open market, regardless of 
origin, foresee, or think they fore- 
see, the ruination of their busi- 
ness, or at least serious detriment 
to it, and are consequently em- 
phatic in their opposition to the 
passage of the bill unless it be so 
amended as specifically to exempt 
repair parts. 

“It is customary with stove 
manufacturers to sell their goods 
to one dealer in a town,” ex- 
plained Abram C. Mott, president 
of the Abram Cox Stove Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, addressing 
the Congressman. “That dealer 
carries a stock of original repairs, 
obtained from the foundry from 
which he buys his stoves, but 
every other dealer in that town 
also sells repairs, and can furnisi 
the original repair if so requested. 
So that any contention that the 
stove manufacturers care nothing 
for this business and are careless 
as regards it is all false. We do 
business under trade-mark names 
largely. Our goods are known by 
the name of ‘Novelty. We are 
very jealous of that trade-mark 
name. We want a person who 
buys a piece of Novelty goods to 
have the best that is made, or as 
good as the best, and it is absurd 
for a man to argue that we are 
going to furnish a grate or other 
repair part that is deficient. I 
think the manufacturer himself is 
the sole judge of that matter. 

“We carry repair parts, and 
have systematized our repair busi- 
ness to such an extent that we 
keep a record of every repair sold. 
We carry in stock anything of 
which three were sold the pre- 
vious year, for all the stoves that 
we ever made. We depend on the 
dealers for our business, and we 
do not sell to the consumer. It 
must pass through the dealer. The 
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same with repairs as with new 
stoves; but as a repair is a break- 
down job, we make exceptions to 


the rule, and if an individual ina , 


remote part of the country was to 
send us for repair parts we cer- 
tainly would sell them to him. In 
the average case, however, a cus- 
tomer will get a repair part more 
promptly through a dealer because 


stocks are carried not onlv by the - 


jobber but by the dealer why has 
handled our stoves for many 
years. It comes to those people 
by freight. We would be com- 
pelled to send it by express or 
parcel post. 

“The repair business is just as 
profitable for the stove manufac- 
turer as it can be to the repair 
man, and if they were unscrupu- 
lous enough to do it, each stove 
manufacturer would become a re- 
pair pirate, which is absolutely not 
the case, as I do not know of one 
throughout the United States who 
pirates the repairs of his competi- 
tor. The same thing holds good 
in the automobile-parts trade and 
other lines. There are jobbers of 
stove repairs, not small jobbers 
but large jobbers, who are right 
up in the first field in quantity of 
business, who buy entirely orig- 
inal repairs of the manufactur- 
ers. The stove manufacturer is 
glad and willing, as a rule, to fur- 
nish any reputable jobber with 
original repairs on his goods at a 
price which will enable that jobber 
to make a legitimate profit.” 


DISCONTINUANCE OF MODELS A 
TRICK 


Edmund A. Whitman, of Bos- 
ton, representing the National 
Protective Association, an organi- 
zation of stove repair dealers, 
made charges against manufactur- 
ers as follows: “It has been 
known, and known pretty frequent- 
ly, that manufacturers of stoves 
will discontinue a pattern of a 
stove altogether, and on being 
asked for repair parts will say: 
‘Unfortunately we have discon- 
tinued that stove,’ and the owner 
of that stove (perfectly good ex- 
cept for the repair part of it) is left 
with a useless article on his hands 
if he cannot get from the general 
manufacturer something to fit it, 


and he is therefore forced to buy 
an entirely new stove. That is 3 
trick which has been played a 
great many times, and if it were 
not for the repair man that trick 
would be effective in compellin 
the American people to buy ine 
stoves much more frequently than 
they do now.” 

Congressmen Kreidler interrupt- 
ed with the question: “Would you 
consider it improper if the patent 
laws were so that the purchaser 
would be able to know that there 
was a design or some mark on 
the part which would tell whether 
or not that part was made by the 
original manufacturer of the stove 
or machine?” 

“At the present time,” was Mr. 
Whitman’s reply, “the manufac. 
turer looks out for that by marks; 
he usually has a trade-mark, and 
that is put on in full or in brief, 
on his parts as well as on his 
stoves. For instance, in the case 
of the Reading stoves, made in 
Reading, Pa., the manufacturer 
has a trade-mark of ‘Sunshine’; 
every part has the letter ‘S’ upon 
it or the letters ‘S.S.,’ and no man 
who makes a Reading part is en- 
titled to copy that trade-mark.” 

W. B. Greenlee, of the North- 
western Stove Repair Company, 
of Chicago, said: “It has been 
charged that there is deception of 
the public in furnishing repair 
parts. I think without exception, 
or practically without exception, 
all the repair manufacturers try 
to avoid any deception to the pub- 
lic. I know in our case—and we 
probably manufacture more repair 
parts than any other concern—on 
each part we have stamped ‘Made 
by the Northwestern Stove Repair 
Company to fit——’ and if there 
are any abbreviations those are 
the same way. That is something 
we are very careful not to bring 
up and the trade never questions 
it. Our order blanks all have ‘to 
fit’; all correspondence has ‘to fit 
in place of ‘for’ a certain stove, 
so that the question has not 
come up. 

“It has been the aim. of stove 
manufacturers to discredit and an- 
tagonize the stove repair business. 
The motives can readily be seen. 
If it were not for the repair 
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manufacturers, a stove manufac- 
turer might discontinue making a 
certain stove, as is often the case, 
and destroy or change his pattern 
so that no repairs could be ob- 
tained. The public would have no 
alternative but to buy a new stove, 
though the missing part might be 
insignificant. The stove manufac- 
turer deals in stoves as a whole; 
as a rule his warehouses are for 
stoves; his selling force is trained 
to sell the completed article. 
Whether they last or not is often 
of minor importance. There are 
many stoves made with elaborate 
nickel casings, where the working 
parts are flimsy and of short life. 
There are, however, an increasing 
number of stove manufacturers 
who not only sanction but encour- 
age the manufacture of parts to 
fit their stoves, since they appre- 
ciate that a customer can always 
obtain the repair parts at what- 
ever point in this country he may 
live or move to. They realize that 
a satisfied customer is the best 
advertising, and the assurance 


that his customer’s stove can be 
kept going broadens the field for 


the salesman.” 

One of the troubles of the stove 
manufacturer, owing to present 
competitive conditions, was out- 
lined by John D. Green, of the 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, 
Mich., who said: “We ship our 
goods into every State of the 
Union, and it very frequently hap- 
pens that some of our department 
heads come into my office and say, 
‘Mr. Green, here is alot of castings 
that have been returned from a 
customer, and we find that not 
over half of those castings are 
our castings. Those are castings 
that have been bought from a re- 
pair dealer. For some reason or 
other they broke and they packed 
them up and sent them back to us. 
They are of no use to us what- 
ever. We write these gentlemen 
and say: ‘Half of those castings 
do not belong to us; we will give 
you credit for so much scrap iron.’ 
The result is that the custemor is 
offended. 

“There is another thing that 
bothers us. We frequently receive 
letters from the trade or from 
users of stoves claiming that our 
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‘Jewel’ stoves will not work after 
repair parts have been installed 
castings that do not fit the stove. 
We are suffering from those 
things. Without going back to 
say what we have lost by having 
our repair parts stolen in this way, 
if this bill goes through we are 
going to throw up our hats and 
shout. It is not going to put the 
repair man out of business. Let 
him make his repairs, but let him 
put his own design on his repairs 
and not use our design.” 


HOW MANUFACTURERS SUFFER 
FROM BAD PARTS 


The loss to stove manufacturers 
through the sale of repair parts 
made by outsiders was discussed 
by William J. Myers,-treasurer of 
the Union Stove Works, New 
York City. He said: “As a con- 
servative estimate, I should say 
that the total diversion from the 
business that we think should be- 
long ‘to us has reached the sum 
of $4,500,000 per annum out of a 
total repair business of $7,500,000. 
In other words they have taken 
from the stove manufacturers 
two-thirds of their business, or 
$4,500,000 in the furnishing of 
those parts which cost the least 
to manufacture, are the easiest to 
handle, and return the largest 
revenue, leaving to the manufac- 
turer one-third in the production 
of those parts which cost the most, 
are the most difficult to handle 
and require the greatest amount 
of packing and protection in ship- 
ping. 

“The injurious effects of coun- 
terfeiting in this business have 
very frequently been so acute that 
small stove manufacturers have 
failed and gone out of business, 
largely owing to the lack of ade- 
quate orders for renewals of parts 
of their stoves, which have been 
supplied by the imitators. The 
manufacturer of the originals pre- 
serves his patterns at great ex- 
pense as a duty to the public and 
daily manufactures, often at a 
loss, unusual parts of old stoves 
to help out the owner of the stove 
while he sees the real profit of the 
business go into the hands of imi- 
tators of originals. Yet the copy- 
ists frequently decline to make or 
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sell repair parts for stoves, ranges 
or hot-air furnaces which have 
the smallest sale in a line of a cer- 
tain type. 

“To frequently destroy the pat- 
terns of a stove and gring out an- 
other so no repairs could be ob- 
tained, as alleged to be often the 
case, would be absolute suicide for 
any manufacturer of stoves. It 
would ruin any concern in short 
order, because the trade would 
stop buying his stoves at once, 
since the consumer would never 
have another of his make, and all 
those interested in the stove man- 
ufacturing industry are as consci- 
entious in the production of good 
and lasting articles as in any other 
American industry, and it is not 
a fact that with them it is of 
minor importance whether their 
stoves last or not.” 


WOULD HAVE EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS TO 
FURNISH PARTS 


George McG. Morris, represent- 
ing the John B. Morris Foundry 
Company, of Cincinnati, contend- 
ed that if manufacturers of stoves 
are given exclusive rights, by 


means of design registration, upon 
the various parts of stoves, “the 
stove manufacturer could then sell 
his stove to you for almost any 
price which he might get for the 
stove, relying upon the future 
business of repairs for his profits. 
He would have a monopoly on the 
repairs for that stove, and the 
people would have to go to the 
manufacturer. Think, gentlemen, 
what this would mean in the har- 
vester proposition, where the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
controls the business. 

“In my mind this bill is orig- 
inated by the National Stove 
Manufacturers Association and 
such organizations to cover the 
design of their repair parts. That 
is where the profit is in the busi- 
ness. They go out and compete 
with each other on the stove, and 
they will get it down to very little 
cost; but what rubs them is that 
after they get their stoves out 
they cannot soak you for repairs, 
because the repair manufacturers 
come in between them and the 
people and protect people on the 
parts.” 
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Mr. Meyers, of the Union Stove 
Works, when on the stand replied 
to this last contention as follows: 
“The public would be automati. 
cally protected against the largest 
concern attempting to stifle com. 
petition, because if a stove job- 
ber or dealer was made to pay a 
high price for its repairs that job- 
ber or dealer would drop that 
concern’s line like a hot potato, 
If one of my competitors should 
go to a dealer and in answer to 
the question ‘What do you sell 
your repairs at?’ he should say 
ten cents a pound, he would not 
sell that dealer any stoves if | 
sold my repairs at seven cents a 
pound.” 


SAYS PIRATING EXISTS 


Daniel F. Printz, president of 
the March Brownback Stove Com- 
pany, of Pottstown, Pa., said: 
“We have been worrying with this 
question for a great many years, 
and have spent a great deal of 
money. There is just as much pi- 
rating between stove manufactur- 
ers as there is between other so- 
called pirating manufacturers. To 
show you how vicious this is I 
may cite the case of the Rath- 
bourne & Sard Manufacturing 
Company, of Albany, N. Y., who 
produce the ‘Acorn’ range. There 
was another manufacturer who 
pirated that. This firm of Rath- 
bourne-Sard spent something like 
$14,000 in getting new and orig- 
inal designs for a stove, a gas- 
heater. One of the first products 
that they made was sent out with 
a salesman to Cleveland, and the 
very first order that was taken 
was that of a competitor who 
came out with that identical same 
stove, and sold it to such an ex- 
tent that the Rathbourne-Sard 
company had to drop it. The as- 
sociation of stove manufacturers 
went into court on that case and 
spent $20,000, and we lost it all. 
To-day the pirate is the only man 
making that piece of goods. The 
original manufacturer has lost tt 
altogether and absolutely.” | 

A personal experience with a 
copyist competitor was related by 
Lazard Kahn, president of the Es 
tate Stove Company, of Hamilton, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Choose before you 
are chosen 


Advertising solicitors, whether for 
publications or agencies, are probably 
the most skilful and relentless salesmen 
in the world. This by way of tribute. 


t 


Speaking for ourselves, however, we 
try to distinguish between the abilities 
of the salesman and the merits of the 
proposition. And the advertiser, es- 
pecially the new advertiser, should re- 
alize the importance of this distinction. 


So we say to any man who needs 
an agent (and to some who think they 
do not) the history of an agency, its 
policies, and the character of its 
clients are very much more important 
to you than the personal impression 
made upon you by its representative 
and the glories of his discourse. 
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We repeat: Choose a good agent 


before a poor one chooses you. 





F’. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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The Old Story of The Indian 
Who Slept on a Feather 


HE story of the Indian who slept on a feather has been 
told and retold and retold. We cite it with no intention to 
amuse but, rather, to preach from an old and familiar text. 


The larger part of the American people—the sixty-two mil- 
lions who live in the small towns and rural districts—constitute 
the real market for trade-marked goods. 


Advertising is the most economical method of introducing 
your goods into this market—just as it was in the big aity 
markets years ago before competition increased the cost and 
decreased the effectiveness. 


If you, as a manufacturer, wish to prove these facts for 
yourself by trial, we urge only that your experiment be sof- 
ficient to he efficient. 


A hundred inquiries in a hundred different towns of a hun 
dred different dealers do not constitute a consumer demand for 
your goods that will ever reach your ears. But let ten customers 
ask any one small town storekeeper for your goods and you 
have created a consumer demand that will mean sales. 
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An advertisement of WOMAN’S WORLD, Chicago 





The Old Story of The Indian 
Who Slept on a Feather 


A thousand women from Maine to California may read your 
advertisement without establishing your name. But let ten small 
town neighbors read your advertisement and talk it over among 
themselves, and you have established a reputation. 


Your experiment in advertising to the small town field must 
be sufficient to be efficient if it is to establish the facts for you. 
You cannot truly experiment with a few. Quantity is also a fac- 
tor in creating consumer demand and in establishing reputation. 


Of the more than two million subscribers to Woman’s Wor 1p, 
a million and three-quarters live in the small towns and rural 
districts. 


Woman’s Wor Lp is subscribed for in one home out of every 
seven or eight in all these homes outside the big cities. And 
one home in every eight is a sufficient number to create a con- 
sumer demand on the local storekeeper. 


There may be other publications than Woman’s Wor.p 
with as large a percentage of their circulation in the small towns, 
but percentage means little. One hundred per cent of a thousand 
is only a thousand. For a real experiment in the small town 
field you need Woman’s Wortp’s million and three-quarters 
homes. 


Poor Lo was told that the White Man slept in great comfort 
on feathers. 


Poor Lo, who evidently belonged to some Missouri tribe, 
carefully deposited three bedraggled feathers between his blanket 
and the hard, hard world. 


And poor Lo, at sunrise, drew this sage conclusion: “White 
Man heap liar,” 
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Ohio, who said: “Five years ago 
we put on the market a line of 
cooking ranges. We had worked 
on them for two years or more. 
They were the result of the coun- 
sel and advice that we had solic- 
ited and received from seventeen 
or eighteen of our traveling men, 
to which we added the personal 
views of members of the company 
in active charge and our engi- 
neers. We had positively spent 
something like $21,000 in .connec- 
tion with the completion of the 
first size of the new range when 
it was ready for the market. 
There was not anything about it 
which was not new. After we 
got out our printed matter on 
the new line the traveling men 
started out and they met with the 
greatest success, but within three 
or four weeks we heard that a 
concern in a neighboring city had 
filed out our castings. They had 
gone to a dealer and had pur- 
chased for a matter of $25 or $30 
two sizes of the range, and these 
they filed out, not even taking the 
trouble to remove our letters, and 
they forged the castings into a 
pattern and went on the market 
with their range. They went into 
the same towns where they knew 
our trade was located and where 
our agents are located—they sold 
to the competitors of our agents 
at a lower price and we lost our 
trade. We are not selling to-day 
one of those ranges where we 
ought to sell 50 or 100. Our 
friends are having a very large 
trade and have grown quite well- 
to-do since they committed this 
grave crime against me.’ 

Frank S. Ourbacker, of the 
0. K. Stove & Range Company, 
Louisville, Ky., while talking to 
this same general text remarked: 
“My firm years ago made a line 
of stoves that were different from 
anything on the market and placed 
them on sale in the Southeastern 
territory. Our success was very 
large. We sold, on an average, 
8,000 to 10,000 cooking stoves a 
year. To my certain knowledge 
there are nine factories in the 
South to-day duplicating and ma- 
king that same stove. So the 
stove now has ceased to be of any 
value to anybody. There is no- 
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body making any money on it and 
it is a commercial proposition 
where everybody is trying to un- 
dersell the other.” 


Outing of Representatives 


When the special steamboat left Bat- 
tery Pier last Friday noon for the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, the Representative 
Club, New York, one hundred twenty 
strong, including guests, was bound for 
one of the most successful outings of 
any during the past seven years. 

Entertainment had been abundantly 
Over the golf grounds of nine 
holes a number of the “outers” com- 
peted for prizes—the first prize was 
won by H. R. Reed, of Christian Her- 
ald. The fifteen tennis courts were 
the scene of a progressive tournament 
where each player engaged his op- 
ponent in one set until the field was 
reduced to the finals—the prize being 
won by Powell, of Vogue. 

A baseball ame of picked men from 
women’s pub ications played against 
those from the-men’s publications, the 
latter winning with Howard Ruggles, of 
System, as captain. 

Donations contributed by advertisers 
Were awarded as prizes to each of the 
victors of these contests. 


prepared. 


Chicago “Herald,” Name for 
Keeley’s Paper 


The recently merged Record-Herald 
and Inter Ocean, of Chicago, have been 
renamed _ the Chicago Herald. The 
change was effective June 14. 

The new name was determined upon 
after readers had been asked for sug- 
gestions. James Keeley requested sug- 
gestions through the columns of the 
merged papers soon after he purchased 
them. The purchase of the properties 
was reported in the May 14 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Hurst with Mallory, Mitchell 


Faust 


J. F. Hurst has become a member 
of the agency of Mallory, Mitchell & 
Faust, Chicago. Mr. Hurst was in the 
copy department of Lord & Thomas. 
His former connections were with Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and with the Street Railways Adver- 
tising Company. 


Mackenzie Buys “Paint and 
Varnish Record” 


The Paint and Varnish Record, a 
semi-monthly trade paper published’ in 
Chicago, has been purchased by L. 
Mackenzie, founder of the Signal Engi- 
neer, Railway Electrical Engineer and 
until recently president and managing 
editor of the Office Outfitter. 
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Prosperity Shown by 
Special Tour 


OR the purpose of giving 
Eastern advertising men a 
first-hand impression of farming 
and merchandising conditions in 
the Middle West, a special train 
in charge of E. T. Meredith, pub- 
lisher of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa, left New York 
June 6 for points in Iowa and 
Indiana. On board were 75 ad- 
vertising men, the guests of Mr. 
Meredith. Aside from a banquet 
at Des Moines, and a visit to the 
State Agricultural College at 
Ames, Iowa, small towns were 
visited whose retail business prac- 
tically entirely depends upon the 
farm trade. Mr. Meredith was 
anxious to have Eastern adver- 
tisers see for themselves the pros- 
perous condition of the territory 
covered, and arranged to have his 
party meet men prominent in the 
agricultural field, as well as the 
farmers and local merchants. The 
party returned to New York 
June 11. 
Those on the special train were : 


F. M. Lawrence, Geo. Batten Com- 
pany, New York; F. J. Hermes, Black- 
man-Ross Company, New York; R. A. 
Field, Bromfield & Field, Inc., New 
York; H. C. Marschalk, Nelson Ches- 
man Company, New York; H. H. 
Charles, H. Charles Advertising 
Service, New York; A. C. Doornbos, 
Ewing & Miles, Inc., New York; F. D. 
Caruthers, Standard Mail Order Com- 
pany, New York; R. L. Fenton, Fenton- 
Gardner, New York; H. G. Atkinson, 
Hanff-Metzger, _ Inc., New York; 
E, H. Haven, E. H. Haven Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York; A. O. Dillen- 
beck, Hanft-Metzger, Inc., New York; 
E. W. Mann, H. K. McCann Company, 
New York; . A. Baker, Frank Pres- 
brey Company, New York; R. E. Tweed, 
Sharples Separator Company, West 
Chester, Pa.; Taylor Adams, Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York; H. A. 
Biggs, Frank Seaman, Inc., New York; 
H. K. Boice, Taylor-Critchfield Com- 
pany, New York; Edward Schaefer, Hol- 
brook & Schaefer, Inc., New York; 
C. H. Bristol, Electric Storage Battery 
Company, New York; F. W. Walsh, 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York; A. B. 
Kreitzsurg, Geo. W. Edwards agency, 
Philadelphia; C. D. Newell, Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York; Hewitt, 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 

G. G. Flory, Calkins & Holden, New 
York; Jack Walsh, H. E. Lesan Agency, 
New York; R. Bolton, Perry Dame & 
ny (mail-order house), New 
York; F. J. Low, H. W. Johns-Man- 
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ville Company, New York; B. J. Beards. 
ley, Charles William Stores Company 
New York; H. R. Stone, Bateman 
Manufacturing _ Company, __Grenloch 
N. J.; John A. Rhea, W. & H. Walker’ 
Pittsburgh; H. F. Barber, J. W. Barber 
agency, Boston; H. V. Jamison, Ameri- 
can Sheet and Tinplate Company, Pitts. 
burgh; W. L. Coryell, Johnston Har. 
vester Company, Batavia, N. Y.; H, B, 
Green, Green-Lucas Company, Balti. 
more; L. H. Ferber, J. Walter Thomp. 
son Company, New York; H, t 
Church, Charles H. Fuller Company, 
Chicago; V ‘epsen, National Fire. 
proofing Company, Pittsburgh; W, H, 
Meyer, J. Walter Thompson Company 
New York; A. G. Shew, F. Wallis 
Armstrong Company, Philadelphia; 
R, F. Paetz, Sweet-Orr Company, New 
York; A. J. Schalger, McKallor Drug 
Company, Binghamton; J. J. Behan, 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia; D, P. Mc. 
Pherson, Ireland Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia; RK. C. Gilmore, Adverts. 
ing and Selling, New York; W. §, 
Sampson, O’Keete Advertising Agency, 
Boston; J. Edwards, Hantt-Metzger, 
Inc., New York; L. C. Corbett, Wood, 
Putnam & Wood, Boston; Walter 
Whitney, Larkin Company, Buffalo; 
W. B. Powell, Sherwin-Williams Con- 
pany, Cleveland; 1. R. Worthington, 
je /. Morgan Advertising Agency, 
New York; E. M. Baker, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, New York; 
J. C. Moss, Moss-Chase Company, But- 
falo, George Clauss, Esser-Wright 
Agency, Buttalo, N. Y.; H. E, Sands, 
Henry Sonneborn Company, Baltimore; 
A. H. Billingslea, Successful Farming, 
New York; C. P. Mellows, Successful 
Farming, Boston; H. C. Klein, he 
Farmer, Minneapolis; John Andrews, 
Kimball’s Dairy Harmer, Waterloo; 
J. C. Billingslea, Successful Farming, 
Chicago; H. N. Owen, Farm, Stock 
and s10me, Minneapolis. 

S. R. McKelvie, Lhe Nebraska Farm 
er, Lincoln; E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma 
Farmer, Oklahoma City; M. L. Gordon, 
Brooklyn Chronicle, Brooklyn, 1a; 
B. D. Butler, Prairie Farmer, Chicago; 
A. J. Shamel, Orange Judd Publica 
tions, Chicago; B. E. Carmichael, Ohio 
Experiment Station, _ Wooster, 0.; 
George Slocum, The Gleaner, Detroit. 


That ‘Hors Concours” Dispute 


SuezoyGan, Wis., June 8, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Before you settle that “hors com 
cours” dispute, 1 want to come to the 
rescue of Mr. Holt, who is undoubted: 
ly correct in his definition, F. E. A 
Gasc, a noted lexicographer, and 4 
member of l’Academic Frangaise de 
fines the expression hors concours a 
‘in exhibitions, out of competition 
above class,” meaning that the goods or 
article is above reward. Practically the 
same definition is given by Spiers and 
Surenne, the Dictionnaire de |’Ace 
demie, by Bescherelle and Laveaux. 

Mr. C. E. K. Holmes is only partly 
right, his trouble being a wrong inter 
pretation of the definition itself. 

J. S. McQuivxiy, 
L’Alliance Frangals. 
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What the Lithographers 
Are Planning 


Development of Technical Depart- 
ments in Trade Schools—Uniform 
System of Cost Finding and Esti- 
mating Soon to Be in Operation 
—New Tendencies and Oppor- 
tunities for Advertisers 


CONSTRUCTIVE present 
and a prosperous future de- 
scribes the state of the litho- 
graphic industry, as viewed by the 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Employing Lithographers 
in annual convention assembled at 
Atlantic City, June 2-5. Members 
of 123 lithographic houses from 
all parts of the country were 
present, representing more than 
7 per cent of the trade and an 
investment of probably from $35,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000. The main 
interest centered in the develop- 
ment of lithographic instruction 
in trade schools and the per- 
fection of a uniform system of 
cost finding and estimating. Both 
of these are important matters in 
the industry. 
These directors were chosen for 
the ensuing year: 
Charles O. Bassett, 
Company, Cleveland; Henry V. ; 
Black, Snyder & Black, New York; 
Walter Clothier, Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia; George B. 
Compton, Compton & Sons Litho. & 
Ptg. Company, St. Louis; Maurice C. 
Cooney, Eagle Litho. Company, Chicago; 
George M. Courts, Clarke & Courts, 
Galveston; Louis T, Davidson, Courier- 
Journal Job Ptg. Company, Louisville; 
Joseph Deutsch, Edwards & Deutsch 
Litho, Company, Chicago; William S. 
Forbes, Forbes Litho. Mfg. Company, 
Boston; Julius Gugler, ~~ itho. 
Company, Milwaukee; J. . Harris, 
Providence Litho. Company, Providence; 
W. D. Henderson, Henderson Litho. 
Company, Norwood, O.; William Karle, 
Karle Litho. Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
B. S. Hubbard, Union Litho. Company, 
San Francisco; William F. Krohmer, 
Goes Litho. Company, Chicago; George 
_ Meyercord, Meyercord Company, 
Chicago; John Omwake, U. S. Printing 
& Litho. Company, Cincinnati; Thomas 
S. O’Brien, H. od Miner Litho. Com- 
pany, New York; William Ottman, J. 
Ottman Litho. Company, New York; 
. F. Powers, W. F. Powers Company, 
New York; Edward Rode, Rode & 
Brand, Inc., New York; Horace Reed, 
Niagara_ Litho. Company, Buffalo; 
Robert L. Sale, Sale Litho. Company, 
Buffalo; Max Schmidt, Schmidt Litho. 
Company, San Francisco; Oscar W. 


Foreman-Bassett 
D 


Boston; 4 4 
‘yLitho. Company, New York; 
{ , 
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Walker, Walker Litho. & Pub. Company, 
W. P. _TenEyck, American 


Honorary Wirectors are: William 
M. Donaldson and Robert M. Donald- 
4 son, both of Newport, Ky.; Earl H. 
Macoy, National Ptg. & Eng. Company, 
Chicago; Frank A. Stecher, Stecher 
Litho. Company, Rochester, N. Y 

The directors met subsequently 
and chose these officers: Presi- 
dent, W. F. Powers, W. F. Powers 
Company, New York; vice-presi- 
dent, Max Schmidt, Schmidt 
Lithographic Company, San Fran- 
cisco; treasurer, Horace Reed, 
Niagara Lithographic Company, 
Buftalo. 

San Francisco was fixed upon 
as the place of meeting next year, 
the time to be decided later by 
the directors. 

The banquet on the last day was 
addressed by Elbert Hubbard, 
Hon. Charles A. Moore, of New 
York; ex-Governor Bunn, from 
the West, and C. A. Bowers, the 
cartoonist. 

Originating in a _ defensive 
movement, the association has for 
its eight years of life been a 
strongly constructive force, and 
never more So than to-day. The 
lithographic industry had been for 
years dominated by the trades 
unions. When a strike broke out 
in 1906, the leading spirits among 
the employers organized a union 
of their own and instituted the 
“open shop.” The new movement 
was successful and the association 
has gone on from year to year 
improving conditions and putting 
the industry as a whole on a bet- 
ter foundation. 

One of the evils imposed upon 
it, it complained, by the unions 
was that the ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen had been steadily 
and systematically reduced until 
the trade had found itself in a 
condition where there were not 
enough journeymen to perform 
the work which had been placed 
in its hands by its different cus- 
tomers. 

This condition has now been in 
a large measure corrected, but 
the association has gone on with a 
bigger solution of the problem of 
providing trained men to take care 
of the rapid expansion of the in- 
dustry. This was one of the sub- 
jects discussed at great length at 
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the convention. It came up 
through a report of the committee 
on technical education, headed by 
W. D. Henderson, of the Hender- 
son Lithographic Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Ohio Me- 
chanics Institute of Cincinnati 
has a lithographic department 
which has been largely equipped 
and supported by the association. 
It teaches lithography with what 
are regarded as surprising re- 
sults, the work of second-year 
students often equaling the work 
of men who have spent their lives 
in the industry. 

Professor Shearer, head of the 
department, described the work to 
the convention and told of the 
progress being made. He said the 
greatest need was for more boys 
to teach. 

W. M. Donaldson spoke for the 
department and secured several 
additional subscriptions to the 
scholarship fund, of one hundred 
dollars a year for five years. 

Edward Rode, as chairman of 
the committee in charge of con- 
tinuation schools in New York 


City, reported on the work done 
in the lithographic department at 
the Murray Hill Trade School, 
which is under the jurisdiction of 


the board of education. This de- 
partment has a large transferring 
class, the instruction being open 
only to young men employed in 
lithographic plants. Supply 
houses in the lithographic field 
have contributed machinery and 
material and the board of educa- 
tion pays regular expenses of 
tuition, etc. Other branches of 
lithography, as of designing, the 
offset process, etc., will be taken 
up as soon as the requisite ma- 
chinery is contributed and in- 
stalled. 

This educational development 
in Cincinnati and New York will 
doubtless be followed in other 
cities and an adequate supply of 
educated and trained workers in 
the several branches assured to 
the industry. 

The subject of efficiency natu- 
rally occupied a large part of the 
time of the convention, chiefly in 
the form of the consideration of 
costs. The industry has been for 
years trying to find a uniform 
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basis for figuring costs, Con. 
ditions were not perhaps as com- 
plex and unsatisfactory as they 
have been in the printing busj- 
ness, but they have been bad 
enough, as may be realized: from 
the fact that estimates by differ- 
ent lithographers on the same job 
often vary widely. The action 
taken by the printers three or 
four years ago in standardizing 
their cost methods has spurred 
the lithographers to fresh con- 
sideration, with the result that a 
satisfactory basis for uniform 
cost finding and estimating will 
probably be found and put into 
operation within a few months, 


EMPLOYED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


The trouble with the systems of 
cost finding and estimating that 
have previously been presented 
have been difficult to understand 
or cumbrous and_ unworkable. 
This time the association has em- 
ployed an industrial engineer, H. 
C. Stevenson, of Boston, who has 
been studying some of the repre- 
sentative plants of the country 
and submitted a preliminary re- 
port to show the character of the 
methods he would recommend, 
after the report of the committee 
on costs and trade abuses had re- 
ported through its chairman, John 
Omwake, president of the United 
States Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, of Cincinnati. The 
final report is expected within 30 
days, and steps will be taken to 
put the new system into operation 
at once. 

It may be worth while pointing 
out that this action of the asso- 
ciation has absolutely nothing to 
do with fixing the selling price, or 
indeed with fixing any element in 
price. It is not “collusion” or “in 
restraint of trade.” It is a purely 
educational movement designed to 
show lithographers how to calcu- 
late their various costs and make 
their estimates accordingly. 

It was at the convention of the 
lithographers last year in Wash- 
ington that Secretary Redfield, of 
the Department of Commerce 
took occasion to issue the admin- 
istration’s warning of trouble m 
store for manufacturers wie 
should cut down production af 
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Another Circulation Increase of 


5,712 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
“The most of the best for the least”’ 
J. H. ZENoR, a subscriber 


That is the feeling of many readers who 
are joining the Collier family, and is the 
cause of the steadily increasing circulation. 


“The most of the best for the least” also 
applies to the value offered to advertisers 
as evidenced by the fact that we are giving 
150,000 excess circulation which is produc- 
ing very tangible results. 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MEG (Vora, 


Advertising Manager 
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A greater gain in Automobile 
advertising than any other New 
York Newspaper—morning, 
evening or Sunday 


Taking them as a whole, men who can buy and maintain motor cars— 
they and their families—are a very desirable class of people for any 
advertiser to reach with his advertising appeal. 


During the month of May, just passed, the 


46,857 Agate Lines 
Automobile Advertising 


This is a gain of 19,569 agate lines of automobile advertising over the 
same period last year—a greater gain, by a large margin, than that 
made by any other New York newspaper-—Morning, Sunday o 
Evening. 


The New York American was selected by automobile advertisers to 
carry this great volume of advertising 


Because The New York American Has Demon- 
strated To Automobile Manufacturers And 
Dealers Its Unexcelled SELLING POWER 
Created By The Unequalled BUYING 
POWER Of Its Readers. 


Advertising That Pays Grows 
Advertising That Grows Pays 


Quantity—Quality Circulation 
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discharge workingmen for the 
sole purpose of discrediting the 
tariff and not because: of neces- 
sity. Recently the association 
received a letter from Secretary 
Redfield in which he wrote that 
he highly endorsed all methods of 
shop efficiency. He also wrote 
that he was heartily with the asso- 
ciation in its desire for industrial 
schools wherein lithography 
should be taught and that he him- 
self was president of the Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. 


PLAN BIG 


Satisfaction was expressed that 
the lithographic exhibit at the 
Toronto Advertising convention 
was reported would be the finest 
collection of lithographic work 
ever shown under such conditions. 

On his return from the conven- 
tion, President Powers spoke very 
optimistically of the future of 
lithography and its relation to 
advertising. 

“The industry. is growing fast 
both in size and in importance,” 
he said. “At this time it already 
represents an investment of many 
millions. Extensive as the use is 
at present which advertisers are 
making of lithography, it seems to 
me that it is hardly more than in 
its beginnings. There have been 
two important developments in 
the field during the past four or 
five years which promise much. 
The first is the discovery and de- 
velopment of the offset process 
and the second is the application 
of photography to lithography and 
the installation of photographic 
departments in lithographic plants 
to obtain the largest benefits from 
this co-operation. 

“The offset process has made it 
possible to transfer the finest 
half-tone reproductions to antique 
stock; it is no longer necessary 
to have coated stock. That is a 
great gain in many ways, as some 
advertisers appreciate. Not all 
advertisers are awake yet to the 
possibilities of the new method. 
But some of the big ones are. 
One prominent advertiser used to 
publish a booklet in black and 
white, plentifully illustrated in 
half-tones. This had to be 


ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 
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printed on fine-coated stock, was 
expensive and consequently was 
issued in comparatively small 
editions. The same advertiser is 
now getting out the booklet in 
million lots—he is on the five- 
millionth now—and lithographing 
them by the offset process in 
color on uncoated, antique stock. 
That shows what the new method 
means. 

“Probably about 20 per cent of | 
the lithographic presses of the 
country are offset presses and the 
proportion will undoubtedly in- 
crease. The new process will not 
wholly displace the old stone 
process. It is not suitable to all 
classes of work and it is not eco- 
nomical on runs of less than 
10,000 impressions. But for many 
kinds of work it is the ideal 
method, and it is constantly. reach- 
ing out into new fields. 


FUTURE OF LITHOGRAPHY 


“The future of lithography, in 
my opinion, lies in its alliance 
with photography. Using the 
camera to separate the picture 
into its color-elements and using 
the offset process to transfer the 
color, it is now possible to get 
effects that were not possible a 
few years ago except at the ex- 
pense of much time, effort and 
money. 

“We ought to say that we are 
not at all in competition with the 
printing industry. Many of us 
are printers as well as lithog- 
raphers. The two _ industries 
run along parallel lines, and some 
distance apart, like two trunk 
lines. Some of their feeders tap 
the same territory, but on the 
whole the qualities of the work 
they do are so different that in 
the larger sense they do not com- 
pete at the present time. When 
the four-color process was in- 
vented, the lithographic industry 
did lose some ground to the print- 
ing trade, but the invention of 
the offset lithographic process 
and the alliance with the camera 
have more than restored the bal- 
ance. Both industries are grow- 
ing and each can serve the adver- 
tising world in its own way.” 

The views of another member 
of the association, the American 
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Lithographic Company, are also 
interesting. 

“The standard of lithographic 
art, and that means the advertis- 
ing quality as well, would be 
greatly elevated,” said Mr. Hop- 
kins, the art director of that 
company, “if the advertiser would 
only give more of his confidence 
to the lithographer. When his 
motor car breaks down he does 
not try to tinker with it himself; 
he sends it to the garage. He 
grants it that the garage man is 
qualified by training and experi- 
ence to repair the car. But he 
will not, in many cases, admit the 
qualifications of the lithographer. 
He will not take his judgment as 
to the art, will not take him into 
confidence. I have known a 
manufacturer to refuse the slight- 
est information on his selling and 
advertising campaign, although 
all of the details had been worked 
out six months ahead, and the 
paper plan was reposing in a 
drawer at his side. 


WHY NOT TELL LITHOGRAPHERS 


“It is impossible for lithog- 


raphers to give the best account 
of themselves under such circum- 


stances. Advertising agencies 
work under disadvantages when 
they have to prepare advertising 
on such terms. How can lithog- 
raphers get the proper selling 
force into their work if they do 
not know whether the manufac- 
turer intends to appeal to men or 
women, the city, the small town 
or the country trade, the East, 
the West or the South? It is not 
always obvious what is wanted. 
Sometimes you could not guess it. 
Normally, much lithographic mat- 
ter goes to the small town field, 
but an advertiser might be project- 
ing a special city or country cam- 
paign, where conditions are en- 
tirely different. Why not tell us? 

“Some agencies refuse to handle 
accounts they are not permitted 
to investigate. Lithographic 
houses are hardly prepared to do 
anything so drastic as that, al- 
though we have turned down ac- 
counts we found ‘upon investiga- 
tion were not as_ represented. 
Their credit was good, but their 
products impossible. 
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“The lithographic business is 
getting over on an advertisin 
basis. The lithograph is a pre 
of advertising matter. To get the 
most out of it, it has got to be 
prepared under the right con- 
ditions, and fitted to the situation 
like any other good advertise. 
ment. Lithographers have an in- 
terest in seeing that this is go 
That is the reason some litho. 
graphers have developed adver- 
tising departments, are able to 
suggest complete lithographic 
campaigns, and are trying to con- 
vince advertisers that the latter 
cannot withhold information ex- 
cept at their own hazard. The 
most advanced lithographers are 
prepared to do preliminary inves- 
tigating and verifying work for 
the sake of their own stake, to in- 
sure the success of the campaign 
and to promote the reputation of 
lithography as a sales factor. 

“We have no quarrel on with 
our patrons over the subject. We 
merely would like them to know 
how the matter stands. Undoubt- 
edly conditions are better than 
they were a few years ago. They 
are improving all the time because 
confidence is being created, but 
the matter is one of importance 
and no survey of progress would 
be complete without it. 

“As we see it, the future for 
lithography is very bright. Un- 
questionably the preponderance of 
desire on the part of the adver- 
tiser is for color. The only ob- 
stacle is that it costs more than 
black and white. And we are all 
trying to show that color with its 
greater appeal is more economical 
even at a higher initial cost. 

“The art itself is just now feel- 
ing the influence of the new Ger- 
man and French schools, with 
their equally daring but different 
appeals. The new German poster 
art is characterized by flat tones 
and a concentration of color, the 
French by elegance of line and 
extravagant design, particularly 
in feminine attire. Our own art 
has not borrowed outright, but is 
modifying it to suit the present 
taste. This is rather conservative 
at the present time, but unques- 
tionably we shall work up to the 
more striking and bizarre designs.” 
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The only thing a railroad sells is 
transportation—a finished product, a 
sheer necessity. 

Railroads 


are not manufacturers. 
They must 


purchase supplies and 
equipment—everything from cement 


ties, and rails to machine tools 


$800,000,000 


is expended annually to deliver the 
goods. Investigate the field—bette 
still, let us show you the men you 
reach when you use the 


Simmons- 
Boardman Publications. 


Over 270 officials of the Norfolk & 
Western from President, Vice-Presi- 


dent Purchasing Agent to Signal 
Foremen read the 


Simmons-Board- 
man Publications. 


SIMMONS-BOARD MAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cleveland 
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In all the world there’s no sign loca 


In conspicuity and reach it outclasses the best that 
has ever been offered anywhere at any time by 
anyone. 


In circulation (both quantity and quality consid- 
ered) it establishes a sensational new high-water 
mark. 


Imagine your spectacular electric display placed 
on the roof of the most famous pier in the world— 
Young’s Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City: 


Here it will show readably for several blocks; 


Mr. Advertising Agent, here is the best 1 jou | 
derful possibilities of Outdoor Publicity. Its# 
client—better write today and get in ahead of 


$a Wn. Tete Boman / The R.C.Ma) 
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ia st to Young’s Million Dollar Pier! 


it will cover practically the entire business, amuse- 
ment and bathing section of the Boardwalk, as 
well the most important Beach-front hotels; it 
will reach Atlantic City’s tremendous transient 
population of some 20,000,000, composed of the 
moneyed classes from all sections of the United 
States. : 

_ Ina word, this spectacular electric sign will give 
your ad absolute Boardwalk dominance, unfor- 
gettable originality and a distinctly “select” National 
circulation. 


st reafyou have ever had for enthusing over the won- 
i] om 
It's@v you are sure to want for your most aggressive 


dof Bother fellow.”’ 


ini Trenton NJ iar. a 
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The Solloquy of a 
Shirker 


the Frailties and Shortcomings 

Which Denote the Mere Shell of 

a Man’s Real Self—A Cure for 

These Ills Which Is Based on 

Work 

By W. Livingston Larned 

AM a “Shirker.” 

I am to be found in almost 
every large business institution, 
just so long as there is human 
nature, ingratitude and flesh-and- 
bone frailty. 

When I rise each morning, a 
dislike for what is to come that 
day possesses and aborts me. I 
curse the alarm clock and cast 
maledictions upon the head of 
Toil. In my laziness I revile the 
man of industry and sneer at am- 
bition. Modern Business bores 
me. I work because I must work, 
not through love of it. With un- 
willing feet and bowed head, I 
slowly ope’ my door and face the 
dawn. It is a rough road, dark, 
uninviting and leading me fur- 
ther into my own unworthiness. 

For me there is none of the joy 
of Labor. The man at the desk 
next to me sings at his tasks. 
When he comes home to his wife 
at dusk, he is still singing. The 
echo of the whirling looms is in 
his heart. He finishes one task 
for the sheer eagerness of tack- 
ling another. I belittle him in my 
thoughts and slyly glance at him 
over my shoulder. The scheme of 
Life is all wrong. Why should 
he be so happy? Why should 
labor make him thus? Bah! He 
is a groveller in stee] filings and 
ledger dust. Who cares for his 
trite pons of industry? His 
code is snarled up in big inter- 
ests. He is working for some- 
body else. He is a patriot of 
piffle. 

GIVES THE BEST TO HIMSELF 


If it were my business. .. . Ah. 
. that would be quite different. 
I have built myself a feeble, tot- 
tering ground-plan of selfishness. 
My “Boss” is my “Boss” only. 


Because he is my “Boss” must 
give him the best there is in me? 
Not at all. I will save that for 
myself. 

And I count the hours I give 
him as a miser counts his gold. 
Each precious, guarded minute 
trickles and sifts through my 
mental fingers. The very minutes 
clink on my desk before me. 
“One. ..4\tWO”.-.. three: natn 
count them, as they pass. In an- 
other hour [ shall be my own boss. 
And this is a bargain I have with 
my boss. It is an understanding 
between men. He is to give me 
just so much for just so many 
hours. 

At the sound of the whistle our 


bargain has ceased for another . 


day. I push the memory of him 
and my work hastily to one side. 
If I have done well this day, I 
have done well only for him. My 
salary is no greater than it was. 
[ have had no honeyed words. 
There they stand, in mute, impas- 
sive, mischievous rows . . . the 
ledgers and the time books and 
the solemn-visaged copy of Brad- 
streets. They are _ milestones 
that have marked the weary 
course of my year’s travel. 


OTHERS’ SUCCESS AN _ IRRITANT 


If this business is a success I 
am jealous. Perhaps, uncon- 
sciously, some vagrant spark of 
light in me illuminates what others 
have done to make it so. That 
my fellows have put their shoul- 
ders willingly to the wheel is an 
irritant. I might have done s0, 
too. And if this business is a 
failure, I scurry from it, afraid, 

ragging my poor and_ shabby 
ideals after me. There is no 
sympathy, save my sympathy for 
myself. 

I am sitting, now, this very mo- 
ment, drumming the desk with my 
pen. Summer is in the air. The 
windows are wide and I can 
faintly distinguish the soft, mul- 
fled hum of the hot streets below. 
I want to be. . . somewhere . - - 
anywhere but here—here where I 
am. 

Things look stupid and sorry 
and drab to me. My _ nearest 
neighbor is bending over his desk, 
intent on his work. I wonder 
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why he does it and how he finds 
his interest. 

Work is made of poor skeins 
indeed. Its texture weaves no 
beautiful dreams. Someone has 
mentioned “The Sentiment of 
Toil.” Rot! As I sum it up, it is 
only dollars and centiment. And 
it seems to me that six o’clock 
would never come. 

All day long I shrewdly deceive 
myself. I have as many tasks as 
others, but each, in turn, I dwarf 
of its importance. My to-mor- 
rows teem with great deeds to be 
done; my to-days are congested 
with little nothings that I shall put 
off. I prefer to do what I am to 
do, when I am in the mood. And, 
somehow, that mood is never 
quite of the present. The spark- 
ling white insignia of inspiration 
stays upon a perpetual hcrizon. 


THE ONE WHO IS FOOLED 


But I am fooling not alone my 
“Boss.” I am fooling myself, 
too. Strange how easily I fall 
into this smooth, affable habit of 
making it easy for myself. We 
talk it over, myself and I. “You 
are doing quite enough; they'll 
never know,” I say to myself, and, 
if my conscience pricks me and 
if, momentarily, a quick, sharp 
sense of impending disaster 
comes, I laugh, and smoke a ciga- 
rette in the hall and “forget it.” 

Oh, yes, I know those pretty 
conceits. My greater task is not 
the task laid down for me by set 
tule...it is the self-imposed 
“job.” The doing of the “unex- 
pected things” that were not obvi- 
ous. My worth to my firm is my 
watchful waiting for opportunity. 
A still voice incessantly harps on 
that stupid theme. ... “It’s easy 
to get men to do the obvious 
things. There are millions of 
men to work. ... We want the 
“thinker.” 

That’s it — work—work—work. 
... I’m sick of the mere men- 
tion of the word. And vet I oc- 
casionally catch the drift of my 
better self’s murmured injunction. 
One more pat phrase to that last 
letter, might have landed a new 
customer; one more sentence to 
the calling client might have in- 
creased an order, one more minute 
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of earnest thought might have 
evolved an economic method of 
procedure. I always stop just be- 
fore I cross the line. It’s lunch 
time or quitting time when I toe 
the line. I block my own path 
“after working hours.” I stub- 
bornly put on the brakes because 
it’s “too much trouble’ to do 
more than is expected of me. 

And how I sympathize with my- 
self. I am always injured. My 
saving grace is my plausibility of 
speech. I am the living, vitalized 
embodiment of “excuse.” It is 
nearly always: “I will do a thing” 
rather than “I have done it.” If 
you do not know me very well, 
you will not see my lying laziness 
through the smiling and bland in- 
nocence of my frank face. I have 
mastered the very fine art of ap- 
pearing busy. But even J know, 
only too well, that a man’s brain 
must be in league with his moving 
hand, otherwise the better half of 
him is loafing. 


WHAT SHALL THE SHIRKER DO? 


Shall I give my heart and my 
hopes and my ambitions and my 
vital energy to my firm? Shall I, 
at office or at home, in street or 
in bed, keep everlastingly at it in 
the matter of perfecting my own 
little strategic environment of 
business? Shall I look in the 
dark corners and unlikely places 
for ideas that shall advance, first, 
my firm and, then, indirectly, me? 
Shall I come home nights bright- 
eyed, buoyant of spirits, animated, 
happy, pleased with the progress 
of every unit, and rise with 
greater hopes and ambitions for a 
greater day? Shall I show in my 
very manner and my habits and 
my sunny optimism, that I like 
what I am paid to do? Shall I 
sing at my labor, as my desk-mate 
does and make pleasant play of 
work because there is true affec- 
tion in the doing? Shall I build 
for the brilliant future and, privi- 
leged to look at ledgers, con- 
gratulate the very gods that suc- 
cess and fair profits shall come to 
my firm? Shall I see each ruled 
page gay with promise and rich 
in effort? Shall I carry into my 
homé and to my wife and children 
a reflection of a sublime peace and 
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joy? Shall all the world know I 
have cuddled up to my job and 
liked and loved and encouraged it 
and shall it be as-much a part of 
me as my very thoughts, day and 
night? 

Or shall I sit here, idly drum- 
ming my desk; cold, phlegmatic, 
unsympathetic, selfish; nagged by 
my little duties and dwarfed by 
the terror of the time-clock? 

Shall I find my poor ambition, 
only in dodging responsibility? 
Shall the rows of desks and the 
simple rooms and the machinery 
of trade stalk past in my dreams, 
as dreaded ghosts of the inevita- 
ble? 

It is ndét truly J thus bowed, 
a listless figure, o’er my task. It 
is the mere temporary shell of me, 
misdirected, sick, diseased, gone 
astray from the only thing in life 
worth while where noble men 
congregate—honest labor. Very 
soon I will sing as I work, as 
my neighbor does, and the song 
shall consecrate me. For when 
we like to do a thing, we do it 
as well as it is in us to do it. 


San Bernardino Chooses Trade- 
Mark 


Following a suggestion 
John Steven McGroarty, a Western 
historian and dramatist, the city of 
San Bernardino, Cal.. has adopted an 
arrowhead as its official trade-mark. 
and will use it on the city letterheads, 
advertising matter, souvenirs and post- 
cards. The city has even worked out 
a plan whereby the street lights will 
be supported on a pole the cross-arm of 
which is built in such a way as to 
form an arrowhead. The sign is 
chosen because of the ‘‘Arrowhead” 
scar in the side of a mountain near 
the city. 

The suggestion came to the city au 
thorities from Mr. McGroarty in the 
course of an interesting talk on “Ad- 
vertising Symbols” which he _ recently 
-: before the Los Angeles, (Cal.) Ad 

ub. 


made _ by 


“Ferrowing” a New Trade 
Word 


Now comes “Ferrowing” to take its 


lace along with “Evinruding.” The 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, 
in the publicity for its row-boat motor, 
coined the term “serrowing” to be used 
in the slogan, “Do not go rowing; go 
Ferrowing.” 

The company features this term in 
its new catalogue. It is said that the 
company expects to start a national 
campaign next spring, after distribu- 
tion has been attended to this summer. 
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This Definition Excludes Per. 
a ae 
sonal Solicitation 
mee TartLorinc Company 

NDIANAPOLIS une 11 
Editor of Printers’ pn Oo 
_ Just because everybody has been “do. 
ing it” I have refrained from giving you 
my definition of the word “advertising.” 
However, you may be interested in it. 

This definition was used by me about 
a year ago in an address which I made 
before a local council of women on 
the subject of ‘‘Advertising.” Naturally 
at the outset I found it necessary to 
give as near a “‘hole-proof” definition 
of the word ‘advertising’ as possible. 
I found one which seemed to cover all 
circumstances. Here it is. 

“Advertising is the attempt by any 
means other than that of personal so- 
licitation to induce any person or per- 
sons to make use of an article or a 
service. 

Naturally sonie may object that per- 
sonal solicitation is a means of adver- 
tising, but I believe I am sate in say- 
ing that, while personal solicitation may 
be, made a part of an advertising cam. 
paign, no article which is sold solely 
by means of personal solicitation may 
be said to be advertised. 

The definition, in reference to that 
which is to be advertised, is broad 
enough to cover all cases. In the first 
place, ‘ I. have omitted mentioning 
‘price,’ for many articles or services 
which are advertised are given for the 
asking. My definition will cover not 
only the sale of goods, but church ad- 
vertising and other new publicity fields 
as well. 

Ernest Coun, 


Most of Canada’s Cars Come 
from U. S. A. 


_ Canada, says the Boston News Bureau, 
imported 7,200 motor cars from the 
United States in 1913, value of which 
was $9,233,561. In 1908 Canada bought 
only 885 cars, worth $700,504, from 
American makers. There are to-day 
40,000 to 50,000 cars in use throughout 
the Dominion, with an average price 
between $1,500 and $1,600. This takes 
into account the many assembled in 
Canadian branch factories and not in- 
cluded in custom returns. Cars of 
Canadian manufacture average above 
$2,000 each. British makes in Canadian 
trade are probably not more than two 
per cent against United States sales 
of between 70 per cent and 80 per 
cent. The small demand for the British 
car is due partly to lack of aggressive 
selling methods but also to the low 
clearance, which is not satisfactory on 
Canadian roads. 


New Note in Wagon Ads 


The Troy Wagon Works Company, 
which makes the Troy Ajax Dump 
Wagon, is using what it calls “The 
Ajax Point Chart” in connection with 
its technical advertising. This chart 
gives the detailed specifications of five 
makes of dump wagons. The names 
of the five wagons are not given, but 
are designated by number. 
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When is a magazine 
an advertising factor? 


Into how many homes in a com- 
munity must a publication go in 
order to produce the important 
consumer demand which is so 


necessary to a national advertiser ? 


Dealer Influence may be created 
by a circulation of six; six people 
asking one dealer for a certain 
product may lead him to order 
the goods, but that dealer in or- 
der to secure the best price must 
buy of the manufacturer a maxi- 
mum quantity of his goods. This 
“maximum” quantity may be 
more than sufficient to supply the 
demand of the circulation of six 
for some time to come, with the 
result that the dealer is not able 
to handle this insufficient consumer demand at a profit to 
himself. Bad business for the manufacturer—worse for 
the dealer. 


We have asked a number of advertising men this question. 
“Into how many homes in a community must a magazine 
go in order to be considered a worth while consumer pro- 
ducing medium?” Some said one in every five; some said 
one in every seven and some one in every ten. 


Using one in every two to one in every ten homes as a 
basis of estimate we find the American Sunday Magazine 
a dominant advertising factor in 158 of the 229 cities in 
the United States with a population of 25,000 and over. 


This percentage is only equalled by one other large national 
publication. We have this chart in printed form together 
with a comparison with other media of our kind and will 
be glad to mail a copy to any interested party. 


American Sunday Magazine 


Charles S. Hart, Advertising Manager 
220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Mid-Summer Short Story 
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“ AuGusT COMFORT 


is our special Mid-Summer Fiction Num- 
her featured with nine fine stories, all 
complete in that issue, besides containing 
al the regular magazine departments. 


There’s a REASON why we find it WORTH 
WHILE to make August ComMForT the largest and 
most interesting of our summer issues, to wit: 


In August, when the farm work slacks off, our 
rural subscribers look to COMFORT for an extra lot of 
choice summer reading to occupy their leisure hours,— 
and the ads also command an increased share of their 
attention with corresponding results to our advertisers. 


The mid-summer heat, which drives the city popu- 
lace to spend their money at the resorts, disposes CoM- 
PORT readers to the quiet enjoyment of their homes and 
induces among them a revival of mail-order shopping. 


Cie Wwe Tae vee Yee 


AUGUST COMFORT is a favorite with adver- 
tisers and affords the LAST CHANCE of the season at 


Low Summer Rates 20% 
Under Regular Card Rates 


August forms close July 10. 
Apply through any reliable advertising agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


fen York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bidg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WATER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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TELEGRAPH me where to get the 

plates (they must be in New York) 
and take a page in the August “Snappy 
Stories.” You'll get the greatest value 
ever offered by a monthly magazine, 
Rate only $80 a page for 150,000 circula. 
tion (net sales) guaranteed. Forms close 
the twentieth on the minute. Don't 
write; wire! 





This is a real unvarnished truth. Summer time is fiction 
time. Short stories are always read by women, and they appeal 
just as strongly to the “tired business man” who wants to 
make his vacation a period of relaxation from office cares, 


Write a snappy story about what you have to sell—goods, 
service or what not. “Snappy Stories” readers are live 
wires—they belong to the spender class, and you can 
reach them at a half-price price. Over one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies spontaneous circulation—people who 
buy it because they want to read it—and who do read it 
from cover to cover. And remember this—there are more 
readers per copy to a fiction magazine than to any of the 
“monthly newspapers” published. No waste; no haste— 
all the month from July 1oth to August roth for them to 
see your story. 


Try it out with us. It'll pay here if anywhere. Big city 
circulation—all news stand. No buy-the-books-and-we'll-give- 
you-the-magazine-purchasers. Space at half price. Take 
advantage of our youth; we’re only two years old—in the 
teething stage—and yet virile—a growing publicity factor. 


Martt-bLor- 


GUY W. WHITCOMB Advertising Manager. 
Western Representative “SNAPPY STORIES,” 
815 Advertising Bldg. 16 E, 33d St., New York. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Judging the Value of 
Data for the Catalogue 


“Can It Be Turned into Evidence,” 
the Leading Question—The Mar- 
ket the Best Source for Catalogue 
Data—A Striking Picture Often 
Better Than More Conclusive 
Facts, Technically Stated 


By Roy W. Johnson 

" HAT kind of facts do 

prospects want?” is a 
question which must be answered 
before any effective catalogue can 
be written. The intelligent an- 
swering of that question instantly 
separates the catalogue-builder 
from the catalogue-compiler. Both 
gather data as a preliminary, but 
the one transforms it into evi- 
dence by a process of selection, 
while the other shovels it into 
print. The latter process will re- 
sult in a book, but the former will 
convince more people and sell 
more goods. 

“The process of transforming 
data into evidence” is pretty near- 
ly a definition of catalogue-build- 
ing, and the first step is the se- 
curing of data which is suscepti- 
ble of the change. It predicates, 
of course, a knowledge of the 
market, for the market itself is 
the best source for data. A good 
catalogue is seldom, if ever, an 
“inside job.” 

By way of illustration of how 
the market supplies data, here is 
the latest catalogue of the 
Frankel Display Fixture Com- 
pany, New York. The company 
is very proud of the book, and 
considers it a great improvement 
over the general run of catalogues 
in the display-fixture line, be- 
cause it contains certain unusual 
features. It gives the dimensions 
of the fixtures listed, it states the 
net prices without resorting to a 
system of discounts, and it in- 
cludes a cut-out thumb-index 
which is arranged according to the 
kind of goods which are to be dis- 
played on the fixtures. None of 
those features is particularly 
unique in itself, yet they are said 
to be innovations in the display- 
fixture field, and they come direct 


from a knowledge of what the 
market requires. 

Only a study of actual condi- 
tions would show that the dimen- 
sions of the fixtures were impor- 
tant as sales data. A catalogue 
writer would hardly be likely to 
evolve it from his inner conscious- 
ness. And the same is true as re- 
gards the quoting of net prices. 
The “list price” idea has been in 
vogue from time immemorial. It 
was adopted in the first place 
partly in the belief that it would 
keep the prices secret from com- 
petitors, and partly to afford a 
margin for “dickering.” Nobody 
could tell the actual price without 
“writing for discounts,” thus dis- 
closing his intention to purchase, 


‘and becoming a mark for the 


salesman. If a competitor under- 
bid, there was always the oppor- 
tunity to shade the price a little 
further, because there never was 
any net price stated. It is a sys- 
tem which still is strongly en- 
trenched, particularly in mechan- 
ical and engineering lines, though 
here and there are conspicuous 
exceptions. 
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STRIKING EVIDENCE FOR THE LAYMAN 


But the chief difficulty with the 
list-price system is the uncertainty 
it arouses in the mind of the con- 
sumer. He never can tell whether 
he is getting the bottom price or 
not, and some day he is pretty 
sure to rum across somebody who 
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is getting a better price than he is. 
The Frankel concern discovered 
this uncertainty in the minds of its 
trade, and removed it by the pub- 
lication of the actual prices at 
which the goods are to be sold. 
The price data has been turned 
into evidence that all buyers are 
treated alike. 

The cut-out thumb-index is a 
detail of arrangement, of course, 
but that, too, comes from a study 
of market conditions. Many deal- 
ers, in haberdashery, for example, 
do not know what sort of fixtures 
are suitable for displaying their 
goods, and wading through a cata- 
logue of 200 pages simply results 
in bewilderment. The fixtures 
they want are there, but there is 


nothing to point out exactly where ° 


they may be found. But the 
thumb-index enables the dealer to 
turn at once to the section which 
particularly interests him, and he 
can let the rest of the book alone 
if he sees fit. 


THE BEST SOURCE FOR DATA 


The important point in the fore- 
going is to be found, not in the 


features described, but in the fact 
that conditions outside the busi- 
ness itself determine their value. 
It is easy enough to ascertain the 
dimensions of any article, but 
whether they are worth telling or 
not depends upon market condi- 
tions. If prospects don’t care what 
they are it is worse than a waste 
of composition to print them. 

I have said that the market is 
the best source for data. That 
statement may be challenged, but 
it is true for the great majority 
of products for the simple reason 
that people are more interested in 
what they will do than in what 
they are. The actual operation of 
the product under normal condi- 
tions is what prospects want to be 
told, and that can very seldom be 
discovered and convincingly pre- 
sented without going outside the 
factory. I have italicized part of 
the last sentence because it has an 
important bearing upon the trans- 
forming of data into evidence. It 
is often very easy to frame up a 
series of factory tests and make 
them yield valuable data; but it 
isn’t the best evidence for cata- 


INK 


logue purposes because of the cop. 
ditions under which the tests were 
made. 

The Picher Lead Company, Chi- 
cago, manufactures sublimed white 
lead for use in paints. Most paintis 
mixed with corroded lead, which 
the company claims is inferior to 
its own product so far as durabjl- 
ity is concerned. Naturally a mass 
of data is necessary in order to 
convince paint users of the differ- 
ence, and there are three features 
of the company’s argument which 
illustrate the point I am trying to 
make: that the most valuable data 
for catalogue purposes is that 
which will most quickly be ac- 
cepted as evidence. 

The Picher Lead Company has 
a “test fence” near Chicago, % 
feet long and 14 feet high, on 
which comparative tests of vari- 
ous paints are made. Exposure to 
the weather for a vear or two 
pretty effectually demonstrates the 
durability of the various pigments. 
But the test is entirely under the 
control of the company, and the 
results do not carry the conviction 
they otherwise would. The data 
is extremely valuable for the 
manufacturing and sales organi- 
zations, but it is not leading cata- 
logue material. 

The second argument is based 
upon a series of tests made under 
the auspices of the Master House 
Painters’ and Decorators’ Associa- 
tion. This is better catalogue ma- 
terial, because the tests were not 
under the company’s control, and 
there is less suspicion of a “frame- 
up.” But the best catalogue data 
—and the company is wise in ma- 
king most prominent use of it—s 
found in the fact that Picher 
White Lead is used in painting the 
Capitol at Washington. It is big, 
it is striking, and above all it is a 
test made under actual working 
conditions. (See page 63.) 

A QUESTION OF RELATIVE VALUES 


Now I am not maintaining fora 
minute that the other tests do not 
belong in the catalogue, for they 
most emphatically do belong there. 
But it is a question of the relative 
importance of the data, strictly 
as a catalogue proposition. The 
value of a given fact may be very 
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great as an argument used by a 


‘salesman, and comparatively small 


when set down in a catalogue. 
Except with the severest of tech- 
nical buyers, a good picture is a 
far more potent catalogue appeal 
than the most minute statement 
of facts, even though the picture 
may not really prove anything at 
all. The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company was wise : 
when it sent two men 
to Chicago—one 
from Detroit and one 
from Cleveland — to 


two Timken men, the taxi and the 
photographer met at the station, 
only to find the traffic so heavy 
that nothing could be done. ‘Well, 
we've got to find out when this 
will let up, that’s all. You hold 
this bunch, Page-Wood, and I'll 
see what I can do.’ In a few min- 
utes Sim came back with the 
cheering news that the picture 





get a photograph of 
a taxicab which had 
run 157,000 miles on 
Timken bearings and 
axles. The picture 
itself, of course, does 
not prove a thing, but 
it is catalogue data 
of first-class quality. 
The following ac- 
count of how the 





157,000 Miles in a Taxi 


and miles of the hardest kind 

ysin a hurry—take 
wt o gantime! Pell- 
tracks! Rush! Make the 








photograph was se- 
cured is taken from 
the Timken Maga- 


sine: 

“We landed in Chi- 
cago Monday morn- 
ing about 8 o’clock 
with the wind blow- 
ing off the lake at a 
40-mile clip. Finding 
the Shaw taxi and 
making arrangements 
to have the driver 
meet us was easy. 
Our real work started 
when we landed the 
photographer. The 
fellow had at least 
one hundred reasons 
to convince any sane 
man that what we wanted was 
impossible. ‘It can’t be done,’ he 
persisted. But ‘it’s got to be 
done,” Page-Wood chimed in. 
Finally convinced that there was 
little use in arguing with two 
lunatics he agreed to be at the 
Illinois Central Station at 5:30 
p.m. 

“All afternoon the pair prayed 
that the wind would go down. In- 
stead it grew steadily worse. At 
5:30 the police had stretched ropes 
along Michigan Avenue sidewalks 
to help pedestrians who had to 
buck the gale. Sharp at 5:30 the 


GOOD DATA, THOUGH IT DOES NOT “PROVE” ANYTHING 


could not be taken before 7 o'clock. 
At that time there would be a tem- 
porary lull in the traffic. 

“So grips, camera and flashlight 
were stored in the check-room and 
arrangements made to be at the 
trysting place at the appointed 
hour. When the hands of the big 
station clock pointed to 7 the mys- 
terious ad men stood shivering on 
the wind-swept platform. The 
taxicab was posed, the camera was 
sighted and Sim assumed the 
character of the Chicago million- 
aire alighting from the taxicab to 
take the midnight train, when, 
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without warning, the photographer 
announced that he would have to 
have an electric connection to 
touch off his flash-light. Of course 
the Timken adventurers couldn’t 
find the station engineer and his 
assistant was afraid to give per- 
mission, but a well-placed tip re- 
stored his confidence and the cam- 
era fiends were ready to shoot. 
“Sim acted his part so superbly, 
the driver tended his wheel so ar- 
tistically, and the obliging porter, 
who had been previously sweet- 
ened with a steel engraving from 
Uncle Sam’s print-shop, posed so 
naturally that Page-Wood gave 
the signal and the photographer 
opened the shutter and applied the 
spark to the powder. Just before 
the illumination an over-zealous 
cop came within the camera’s 
range and insisted on knowing 
why the crazy trio wanted to take 
pictures in a hurricane. Sim made 
a few suave explanations and he 
subsided. The deed was done.” 
The next article in this series 
will tell how the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation secured 
imrortant data on the use of speed 
indicators for cream separators. 


Merchandising Plan of Globe 
Soap Company 


The Globe Soap Company, of Cincin- 
nati, is sending out to agents (women 
in many cases) a letter in which is 
enclosed six coupons worth ten cents 
each when applied on its premium 
silverware offer. 

The agent, who receives the coupons, 
is asked to give the slips to six friends, 
and induce each one to give to the 
agent 48 cents, a coupon and _five 
wrappers or trade-marks from Globe 
soaps. When the agent has persuaded 
her six friends to do this she receives 
six sets of teaspoons for her friends 
and one for herself, free of charge. 
The agent is also asked to find out 
what grocer in her neighborhood handles 
Globe soaps and tell her friends where 
to buy them. 


Pittsburgh to Campaign at 
Toronto 


Arrangements have been cx 
for exhibiting a “Made in Pittsburgh 


completed 


Train” in the heart of the business 
section of Toronto during the week of 
the big convention. The train will be 
composed of five Pullman compartment 
cars and four exhibit cars. The entire 
train and equipment in all details will 
be assembled from products manufac- 
tured in the Steel City. 


Ads to Fight “Pure Shoe” 
Legislation 

The Mousam Manufacturing Com. 
pany, of Boston, maker of fibre counters 
for shoes, is using the trade papers to 
offset “pure shoe” advertising of West. 
ern shoe manufacturers and to combat 
the passing of “pure shoe” laws jn 
various wotates. 

In the fibre counter, as explained by 
Fred B. Rice, vice-president of Rice & 
Hutchins, to Printers’ Inx, lies the 
secret of making a shoe that will not 
“fall down at the heel.” Aside from 
the fact that it is cheaper than leather 
it makes, it is claimed, a better shoe 
as it is more rigid and not affected by 
water. In those States where “pure 
shoe” laws are in force shoes must have 
leather counters, and consequently this 
is reacting on the fibre-counter  busi- 
ness. So the Mousam people are 
running demonstrative and _ testimonial 
copy to show the shoe trade that when 
they sell shoes they will not be satis. 
factory if they are not made with fibre 
counters. 


Nimble Dollar Campaign in 
Los Angeles 


The first week in June was “prosperi- 
ty week” in Los Angeles, Cal., a cam: 
paign being inaugurated to induce a 
freer circulation of money in the city. 
The Sales Managers’ Ass’n, the Ad 
Club and others united in an endeavor 
to persuade investors not to hide their 
money away in savings banks, but to 
keep it in circulation as much as pos- 
sible. “Make Your Dollar Nimble” 
was the official slogan for the week. 

The first day, 100,000 prosperity tags, 
bearing the inscription, “Smile and 
Make Your Dollar Nimble,” were 
distributed and one business_house gave 
away 25,000 buttons. “Pantry In- 
spection Day” was a feature of the 
week. An appeal was made for house- 
wives to look over their larders and 
supply whatever they needed, buying 
home products whenever possible. 


Vigilance Work Progressing in 
Indianapolis 


The Vigilance Committee, Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, has_ received 
subscriptions from a number of adver- 
tisers toward covering the cost of its 
work in suppressing fraudulent adver 
tising. Among the subscribers are 
Schloss Bros., clothiers; L. S._Ayres & 
Co.; the Vonnegut Hardware Company; 
the Taft Dental Parlors; the Taylor 
Carpet Company and the Polar Ice 
Company. One subscription was for 
$100. Indianapolis newspapers are much 
interested in the plan. 


G. N. Gunderson, recently advertising 
manager of the National Grain Grower, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Crookston, Minn., Times. 

W. L. Halstead, formerly. business 
manager of the Atlanta Constitution, 18 
now connected with the Montreal Stor. 
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Say “WzcsxschKa”’! 


ID you ever hear the 
story of how an Ameri- 

can advertiser spent a heap of 
money urging Latin-A meri- 
cans to say “ W2acsxschka”? 
It's such a good story that 
weve made it into a little 
booklet along with some 
others, and if you are selling 
goods abroad or hope to, you ll 
find it mighty interesting and 


maybe useful too. 


Drop a line to any of our offices 
and we'll mail a copy FREE. 


The Procter & Collier Co. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 
New York Cincinnati Indianapolis 
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Olens Have Tremendous Sales Power 


AMBITION 


Our ambition is to produce better advertising 
signs and displays, and to give our customers 
better service than any other concern in the 
world. 

Continued re-orders from such successful 
advertisers as 


COCA-COLA COMPANY 
COLGATE & COMPANY 
LIGGETT & MYERS 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 


and many others for SH and displays lead us 


to believe that our ambition is being realized, 
and to hope that we may serve you in a 
similar capacity. 


Our efficient representatives are at your service. 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 
Passaic, N. J. 


Sales Offices : 
New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


SA Should carry your sales message. 
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Talking to Farmers in 
the Farmer’s Language 


Personal Copy Which Talks to 
Buyers as They Talk to Each 
Other—Assuming the Custom- 
er’s Interest at the Start—Argu- 
ment Disguised in Simple Nar- 
ratives of Experience 


OBODY will deny the propo- 
sition that it is necessary to 
address an individual in language 
which he can understand. But 
. when it comes to the problem of 
talking to whole groups of indi- 
viduals the principle is not infre- 
quently lost sight of. It is a quite 
common advertising maxim that 
we must inject “personality” into 
our copy, but we do not always 
reflect that just any personality 
will not do. A personal appeal, to 
be effective, ought to be just as 
understandable to the reader as 
the words in which the copy is 
written. 
As a matter of fact, there are 
just about as many “personalities” 
as there are individuals, as anyone 


can prove for himself by sitting 
down and trying to create a “per- 


” 


sonality” out of blue sky. There 
aren't any rules to follow, for the 
simple reason that no rule can be 
laid down which will apply to all 
conditions. When we are talking 
to a well-defined group of pros- 
pects, however, it is usually safe 
to talk to them as they talk to 
each other. 

That principle—if it can be dig- 
nified with such a title—has been 
particularly well worked out by 
certain advertisers of goods sold 
to farmers and small-town dwell- 
ers. Certain other advertisers of 
similar goods have fallen down 
because they assumed that all 
that was necessary to create a 
farmer “personality” was to be fa- 
miliar. There is no class of buyer 
on earth more alive to possible de- 
ceit than the American farmer, 
and a line of “By Gosh” copy will 
tile him almost as quickly as an 
inquiry as to why he doesn’t raise 
the mortgage on his house. 

he M. M. Johnson Company, 
Clay City, Neb., has been making 
and selling incubators and brood- 


. was 
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ers for twenty years, direct to the 
farmer.’ The company has devel- 
oped a business of 100,000 ma- 
chines a year, and at the same 
time has built a “personality” into 
its advertising which is worth 
studying. It “gets by” with the 
farmer, because it talks as he 
would talk, not as the popular 
vaudeville “comedian thinks he 
talks. It does not slap him fa- 
miliarly on the back and make him 


feel instinctively for his wallet. 
HOW HEART-TO-HEART 


ATTAINED 


STYLE IS 


The personal element is most 
apparent in the Old Trusty In- 
cubator catalogue which opens 
with an eight-page account of the 
start of the business, written by 
the founder, M. M. Johnson. His 
son, the present manager of the 
business, says of this catalogue: 

“Writing has never been a 
strong point with the Johnson 
family, and so the getting out of 
our book every year is quite a 
job, but it is a mighty pleasant 
one. Father used to do most of 
it, but mother and I always helped, 
and so the book seems to us more 
like a big family letter to our 
readers than like a catalogue.” 

The style of the “big family 
letter” is maintained throughout. 
For example, the account of the 
first advertising done reads as 
follows: 

“In due time I had a machine 
finished, and I remember this in- 
stance as the first effort I ever 
made at advertising. I told the 
drayman to drive up Main street 
so that people could see it. The 
mention of this circumstance 
brings a smile to the drayman to 
this day, and he does my draying 
et. 

“In due time the machine 
hatched and the restaurant keeper 
astonished. My incubator 
had hatched nearly every egg. 
Then I went to advertising for 
another year. Had no money to 
spend with the printer. Instead, 
I traded for a second hand rub- 
ber stamp outfit, made a special 
shape wooden base and glued the 
letters to it. It read, M. M. John- 
son, Engineer at the Mill, Makes 
Incubators. With a home-made 
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ink pad I was ready for business. 
Every wagon that came to the mill 
went away with my advertisement 
on the side of the bed. I very 
seldom asked permission, Usual- 
ly, while the man was in the mil! 
I was in mischief. Quite a num- 
ber of amusing things happened 
during my rubber stamp cam- 
paign. Those that got the maddest 
were among my first customers 
the following spring. 


HUMOR IS NOT BARRED FROM THIS 


SALES MESSAGE 


“Among the funny things that 
happened will mention a pompous 
young chap with a buggy and 
white horse. He drove up to the 
hitchrack and tied his _ horse. 
While he was in the mill making 
his importance felt on the miller, 
I was decorating the white horse 
with my rubber stamp. When he 
came out to go I was watching 
through one eye around the edge 
of the boiler house window. He 
looked the horse over and went 
back to the mill. Presently he 
and the miller came down to the 
boiler room, I was very busy, 
but the miller called my attention 
to the fact that the gentleman was 
very much offended. Says I, ‘Am 
very sorry; done it thoughtlessly, 
and a lot of other pacifying stuff, 
but he got madder as he enlarged 
upon the indignity of it. Finally 
says I, ‘The first rain will wash 
it off, but if you must have it off 
now, drive around here and I 
will wash it off.’ The miller told 
him my offer was fair and he 
agreed. While he was driving 
around I got my force pump 
ready; when he drove up I turned 
the hose loose. The nag jumped 
upwards and sideways at the same 
time and away they went. Didn’t 
see his nibs until next spring when 
he bought an incubator. 

“One day a rather tough young 
chap, who hauled flour to the 
county seat of another county, 
proposed that he take my rubber 
stamp with him. I let him have 
it, and after a couple of days he 
returned. ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘I stamped 
every wagon I came across; 
stamped the whole load of flour.’ 
A Burlington passenger train 
stopped at the depot and he got 
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on the other side and stamped 
every coach several times. ‘The 
dickens, you did,’ says I, 

“I didn’t sleep a wink that night 
and I mistrusted every stranger as 
being a detective for several days 
No trouble developed. No doubt, 
rain came and washed it off or the 
officials chose to be charitable 
Anyhow, I have never been ar. 
rested on account of it.” 

The account ends with the state- 
ment: “I am aware that little 
stories like-my ‘Ups and Downs’ 
break all precedent in catalogue 
writing, but there is just this about 
it, reader. If I had to follow 
precedents I would lose my job 
writing this book. I could not do 
the job according to prescribed 
rules; must have my own way 
about it. However, I trust that 
most of the readers will overlook 
irregularities and bear in mind 
that my forte is making incubators 
and brooders. In that particular 
line I have no excuses to offer.” 

The rest of the catalogue, as 
well as all of the Johnson adver- 
tisements, follow-up and general 
selling methods, is in the same 
above-board, _ straight-from-the- 
shoulder, natural, “farmery” vein, 
There are dozens of pictures in 
the catalogue, showing local users 
of the company’s product, snapped 
with their machines and chicks. 
And undoubtedly every picture run 
makes a half dozen _ staunch 
friends that would not possibly be 
weaned away. Particular em- 
phasis is put on the fact that the 
factory, when pictured, is not ex- 
aggerated in size. 


FOLLOW-UP USUALLY DICTATED 


The Johnson follow-up is not of 


the usual kind, either. The use of 
form letters is minimized ; and the 
personal element is injected into 
all letters that go out. As far as 
possible, most of them are 
personally dictated by Mr. John- 
son himself. 

Says Mr. Johnson of hus adver- 
tising and its results: “T havent 
spent as much in advertising as 
some manufacturers have and yet 
we have sold three or four times as 
many incubators as any incubator 
maker. I feel that a large part of 
that fine record is due to the ex- 
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More Than Twelve Years 
Under Its Present Management 


The 
Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 


Has become the greatest home newspaper 
in Greater Pittsburgh. Those of you, nat- 
ional advertisers, who contemplate entering 
the Pittsburgh field should avail yourselves 
of the opportunity of using the 


Chronicle Telegraph 


afternoon 
“The Paper That Goes Home’’ 


It reaches the readers at a place and a time 
when they are in the mood to be interested, 
namely in the home. ‘The Chronicle Tele- 
graph’ s readers respond to its advertisements 
ofmerit. Itisa paper of large circulation and 
you should use it ina Pittsburgh campaign. 


No Pittsburgh Merchant 


has ever been successful without the use of 
the Chronicle Telegraph. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
J. C. Wilberding J. M. Branham Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago, III. 
New York City, N.Y. Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dexter Valve Reseating Machine | 








Leavitt Machine Company, Orange, Mass. US. A 





Time Brings Proof 


In January, 1910, the Lea¥itt Ma- 
chine Co., range, Mass., inserted a 


one-fourth page advertisement in Prac- | 


tical Engineer. 

This was the beginning of what is 
now over four years i 
marked by a gradual growth of space 
used and profit to all concerned. 


PRACTICAL 


Semi-Monthly 


is an ideal advertising medium for the | 
manufacturer of power plant equipment. | 


Its circulation of 22,500 copies is waste- 
less—going Uirect to Engineers, Super- 
intendents, Managers, Owners, the buy- 
ers of power plant material. 

There is no guesswork about this cir- 
culation. It is audited by the Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers and 
hereafter will be audited by the Adver- 
tising Audit Bureau of Circulations. It 
is also classified by states and industries 
and the quantity is definitely guaranteed 


(under penalty of a pro-rata refund) in | 


each contract. 

Practical Engineer has one advertis- 
ing rate and one subscription price. It 
maintains an Advertising Service De- 


partment which, on request, will prepare | 


the complete co-operate 
with your advertising 
advertisement illustrated 
prepared by this department. 

New circulation map and rates sent 
on request. 


campaign or 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. | 


537 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago - ° - . 


of advertising, | 


manager. The | 
above was | 
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ceptional work that ta 
doce itself. Then | cote a 

sel realize that 
lot of it is due to the kindness of 
customers in speaking to their 
friends about the Old Trusty 
Then a part of it is due to the 
exceptionally good work that my 
advertising associates have done 
for me. One firm has handled our 
advertising ever since we started 
in business. I rough out the ad- 
vertisements and they write them 
and fix them up in a way. They 
get me in touch with the right 
people in a mighty economical 
way.” 

The 1900 Washer Company js 
another concern which has learned 
to talk the farmer's own language, 
Here is the opening of an ad lead- 
ing up to the offer of a machine 
on 60 days’ trial: 

“A man tried to. sell me a horse 
once. He said it was a fine horse, 
and had nothing the matter with 
it. I wanted a fine horse. But I 
didn’t know anything about horses 
much. And I didn’t know the 
man very well either, 

“So I told him I wanted to try 
the horse for a month, He said 
‘All right, but pay me first, and 
I'll give you back your money if 
the horse isn’t all right.’ 

“Well, I didn’t like that. I was 
afraid the horse wasn’t ‘all right, 
and that I might have to whistle 
for my money if I once parted 
with it. So I didn’t buy the horse 
although I wanted it badly. Now 
this set me thinking.” 

Perhaps the most conspicuous 
characteristic of these appeals to 
the farmer is their assumption of 
his friendly interest and their lack 
of argument. They don’t tell him 
that he is a fool to do things the 
old way, and they don't assume 
that he is constitutionally opposed 
to progress. When he gets 
through reading he feels that he 
knows something about the men 
he is dealing with—an important 
point because the farmer's own 
business is generally transacted 
with men he knows. 


The gross sales of the Sears-Roebuck 
Company, for May amounted to $1; 
552,310, an increase of 1.23 per cent 
over the corresponding month last year. 
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A Letter Which Speaks for 
Itself 


Moon Desk CoMPANY 
MUSKEGON, Mscnicay, May 27, 1914. 
‘ditor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
og 1h I hand you copy of an ad- 
yertisement taken from a recent issue 
of a magazine. I am also enclosing a 
copy of the letter written in response 
to my request for the advertised 

ue. : 
at is your opinion in regard to 
advertising of this nature? 
M. B. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Advertising Manager. 


Text of the ad in question reads as 
follows: ; . 

“Would you like a book with 212 il- 
lustrations of hairdressings. 

“This book—it is much more than a 
catalogue—with its several hundred il- 
justrations, shows every possible style 
that the hair can be arranged in. The 
Book of a Mode Master. Just off the 
press. 

“To secure the right book, be sure to 


ask for ‘The Beauty in Hair. 
This is the letter which Miss 
Christiansen received: 
A. SImMonson 
Specialist in Hair Goods. 
506 Fifth Avenue, 


DVERTISING has 
made this silverware 
so well known that 
the fallacy of trying 
tosellan unknown 
and unadvertised 
brand in com- 
petition with it 
was demon- 
strated by the 
manager of a 


Right above 42d Street 
New York, 
May 22, 1914. 
My dear Miss Christiansen: 
ast as soon as we received — re- 
quest for one of our new Book of 
Hairdresses, we set aside a copy for 


| western store. 
4}. Sales were poor 
| of the little- 
| known brand, so 
» the manager re- 


you, : A 
This catalog of ours illustrates practi- a 7 
cally every way or style that the hair placed it with 


can be dressed in when one makes use 
of one of our several designs in easily 
arrangeable and becoming hair pieces. 
This book, however, does not give 
lessons on how to dress, or arrange, 
your own hair. 

We first planned to send this cata- 
logue by mail, but so many books have 
been lost in the mails that we have been 
compelled to send it by express so that 
it will surely reach you. 

We shall therefore be glad to send 
on the catalogue reserved for you, upon 
receipt of 24 cents. Stamps, if more 
convenient to send, will be accepted. 

Be sure, please, to tell us whether 
we have your name and initials cor- 
rect, and whether the address on the 
envelope is correct. For. if your 
catalogue goes astray, through an in- 
correct name or address, we would not 
be able to spare another copy. 

We cannot hold your copy very long 
as the edition is limited. 

Respectfully yours, 

y A. Stmonson (Signed) 

Dictated by “Mr. Simonson personally. 


. “Get Acquainted with the Bunte Boy” 
is the slogan that appears in the new 
Newspaper ads and on the posters of 
Bunte rothers, Chicago. The ‘“Bunte 
Boy’ is shown in each advertisement 
holding up the lid of the box containing 
marshmallows. 
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BROS, ‘‘ Silver 
Plate that Wears.” 


| In a few months « 


the business had in- 
creased 30 per cent. 


This is the highest 
grade of silver 
plate made. / 
Consistently 
advertised so / 
for over 50 /| 
years by 

the largest 
makers of 
sterling 
silver and | 
plate. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 











The Selection and Training of 
Employees 


Report of Convention of National Association of Corporation Schools 


HE second annual convention 

of the National Association of 
Corporation Schools was held 
from June 10 to 12 in Philadel- 
phia. This association, composed 
of men who direct schools con- 
nected with some of. the nation’s 
great corporations, thrashed out 
the reports and suggestions of 
many of the delegates and de- 
cided upon many lines of work 
that will make for higher eff- 
ciency of the employee. 

More than 200 delegates at- 
tended the sessions which were 
held in the auditorium on the 
tenth floor of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company building. While 
the convention was in session the 
Curtis Publishing Company pub- 
lished an eight-page daily news- 
paper known as Ourselves, in 
which was printed the convention 
news. 

The delegates were welcomed 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
and then officially by Director of 
Public Works Morris L. Cooke, 
who acted for Mayor Blanken- 
burg, in extending a welcome 
from the city of Philadelphia. 
Arthur Williams, president of the 
New York Edison Company, pre- 
sided. 

SEES GREATER SUCCESS AHEAD 

One of the first speakers of 
prominence was Dr. C. P. Stein- 
metz, of the General Electric Com- 
pany. After outlining something 
of the task that confronts the as- 
sociation, Dr. Steinmetz said that 
industry has four phases, finan- 
cial, administrative, technical and 
human. The last of the four he 
asserted to be only now coming 
into true recognition. Scientific 
efficiency and productivity cannot 
reach their greatest development, 
he said, until men have been 
trained and developed to the same 
extent as has the practical, tech- 
nical side of the business. Health 
and education are the rights of all 
the working classes, he held, and 


it is incumbent upon the indus 
trial leaders to establish and sy. 
pervise the means for improve. 
ment. 

He had great faith that the 
commercial institutions would in 
the end rise to greater heights of 
success through such measures. 

The real business of the con- 
vention began with a discussion 
of the general topic, “Salesman- 
ship Advertising and _ Distriby- 
tion,” under which was grouped 
a number of sub-topics, twenty- 
one speakers in all taking part. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SALESMEN 


Louis N. Denniston, of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., regarding the 
selection of salesmen, said in part: 

“Certain data must be obtained, 
Will the applicant go anywhere 
at a moment’s natice? Can he 
give an accurate account of his 
business life with no lapses of 
time intervening? The facial ex- 
pression, the style of dress, the 
timbre of the voice, the shape of 
the head, are all trustworthy indi- 
cations of the man’s self. Above 
all there should be no considera- 
tion of the candidate with pro- 
nounced negative qualities and 
obvious moral weaknesses, By 
this method alone the standard 
can be maintained.” 

Discussion on Mr. Denniston’s 
paper was opened by A. Zimmer- 
man, of the Stanley Works, of 
New Britain, Conn. Mr. Zim- 
merman said that too much stress 
should not be placed on recom- 
mendations; and in many if- 
stances the executive or depatt- 
ment heads looked upon the rec- 
ommendation as an easy method 
of ridding themselves of incom- 
petent men who it was chafi- 
tably thought might prove more 
successful in another position. 

“That such practices as this are 
common is but too true,” said Mr 
Zimmerman. “The idea of giving 
a recommendation is part of the 
foolish sentimentality, in connec: 
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Something Tangible 
About “Service” 


N each of the cities given below, we have a 

| branch office, each one managed by a man 
of wide poster advertising experience an 

trained in marketing and selling. The establish- 
ing of these branch offices in the principal cities, 
all surpervised by capable men, is tangible proof 
that a national poster advertiser who places his 
account in our hands is guaranteed service which 
may really be termed “national service.” 


Putting it another way—our home office with its 
complete organization for the proper planning 
and handling of national poster advertising cam- 
paigns, and these branch offices with their effici- 
ent and experienced heads, become “coaling 
stations”, “service bureaus”, or “employees”, 
whatever you may care to call them—all at your 
command and ready to give you the best that is in 
them the moment your poster advertising is 
placed in our hands. 


You can learn all about the character of 
‘*Nordhem Service’’ before you test it, by 
‘allowing us to send one of our organization to 
talk with you. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM Co. 
Poster Advertising 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


BESSEMER BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Marbridge Bldg. 1248 Otis Building 802 Chestnut Street 
BUFFALO, N.Y. CINCINNATI, 0. CLEVELAND, 0. 
1044 Marine Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 815 First Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 421-23 Rockefeller Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. KANSAS CITY, MO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. Fifth Floor, Merry Bldg. 5 9-20 Murray Bldg. 
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tion with the employment of men. 
It is bred of an overstrained idea 
of charitableness, the latter being 
in favor of the employee and not 
of the employer. It is not be- 
cause of the hope held that the 
man would improve or otherwise 
change from the dullard to a 
success that the recommendation 
is given, but is part of the afore- 
mentioned ‘sickly sentimentality’ 
whose motto is to wrong no man 
provided he is the so-called under 
dog. 


THE METTER OF APPLICANTS’ RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


“I have even found that dis- 
charged employees were told by 
the employers to write their own 
recommendations and after they 
had finished it the employer had 
affixed his own signature. That 
this practice is general is well 
known. I, however, do not be- 
lieve it has been sufficiently con- 
demned. If it were, the level of 
efficiency would be raised. - My 
experience has proven that the 
letter of recommendation is of 
such little value that the filing of 
them with applications is dis- 
couraged. In fact, in our letter in 
reply to inquiry relative to our 
requirements and so forth, we 
state that letters of recommenda- 
tion are not wanted. We require 
the names of six persons to whom 
the applicant is personally known. 
If such a list accompanies the ap- 
plication, and it is given consid- 
eration, a number of questions are 
propounded to the persons in the 
list of references and they usually 
are answered in a truthful man- 
ner. At least, our experience has 
led us to believe they are.” 

Continuing the discussion J. L. 
Halley, of Trow Directory Print- 
ing and Bookbinding Company, of 
New York, said there was danger 
in overcaution in selecting men, 
and that an overcautious sales 
manager is apt to lose his real 
judgment. Overcaution prevents 
him from coming to a conclusion 
on his first impression of the ap- 
plicant for the position. 

“I must take issue with Mr. 
Denniston,” said Mr. Halley, 
“where he says that a man with 
a long history having occupied 
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several positions is not reli 

and so forth. As a ee 
fact, the man best fitted for a self. 
ing position, providing he has 
been honest in all his connections 
is the man with varied experi. 
ences. We only learn to read 
men by constant communication 
with them—by meeting all kinds 
and all conditions of men.” 

F. D. French, of the American 
Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on the im- 
portance of personal assurance 
on the applicant applying for 4 
position. The applicant who did 
not make the future employer feel 
that his admission to the company 
would be of gain to the company 
rather than to himself would be 
an indifferent salesman, as he 
could not even sell his own sery- 
ices. What he _ looked for in 
choosing an applicant was good 
balance and steady application, 
coupled with thorough considera- 
tion of the merchandising notch 
the particular applicant was to fill. 
In his. interview he looked par- 
ticularly for any indications of 
mental analysis and synthesis in 
the man’s conversation. That, to- 
gether with a reasonable amount 
of conviction on the part of the 
applicant of his personal power 
would, he felt sure, help to keep 
him abreast of the distribution 
problem. 


POLICIES OF PACKARD MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 


The ideas of A. E. Corbin, of 
the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, attracted particular atten- 
tion. His subject was, “The De- 
velopment of Salesmen of High- 
grade Automobiles.” 

Mr. Corbin traced the remark- 
able development of the automo- 
bile industry, and asserted that 
ultimately comparatively few 
manufacturers of pleasure cars 
and trucks would survive the 
competition. 

The Packard company has 
found, as have many other great 
companies, that enough salesmen 
cannot be employed to offset the 
effect of one dissatisfied customer. 

Mr. Corbin spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the Packard contest sys- 
tem through which the companys 
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sales agents are encouraged to 
work harder. Interesting charts 
showed just how these contests 
were conducted. 

The Packard salesmen are put 
through “laboratory work,” they 
are sent to the factory to investi- 
gate personally the construction 
of new models. They are obliged 
to possess technical knowledge 
through personal research rather 
than‘ so-called technical informa- 
tion handed on hy another. 

It is the Packard policy to have 


its men prepared for all emer- 
gencies, 

One principle underlying the 
past and future progress of the 
Packard is that of the square deal 
by executives, employees and all 
others who are identified with the 
Packard product. 

R. H. Grant, of the National 
Cash Register Company, led the 
discussion which ensued. He 
touched on the several points 
brought up by Mr. Corbin, agree- 
ing with him that loyalty, confi- 








FREDERICK, Okla., May 28.—(Special)—Crop .conditions 
in Tillman county are most favorable and point to a prosper- 
ous season. This county’s wheat acreage is much larger 
than ever before and the condition of wheat is in every way 
satisfactory. Wheat conditions are better than at this time 
in 1918, the crop having been carried further toward matur- 
ity than it was at this period last year, and in addition having 
a fine store of bottom moisture, something that was totally 
lacking last year. 

Now all over Tillman county there are thousands and 
thousands of acres of wheat headed out and only waiting 
a week of sunshine to mature and be ready for the reapers. 
Harvesting is expected to begin about June 1, unless there 
should be a continuous rainy spell to keep the stalk green 
and prevent the grain from ripening.—Daily Oklahoman, 
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reaches the farmer. 
More than /00,- 
000 circulation. 
75,000 in Ohkla- 


homa. 


or a proposition that offers the purchaser 
one hundred cents per dollar expended; 
identify this by brand or title;.back it up 
with honest convictions (this is more 
solid than enthusiasm) and the courage 
of those convictions; plus the money to 
invest in an advertising campaign; 
minus that much abused impulse to 
“take a flier” in advertising—and you've 
got just the kind of an account we want. 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING Co. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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dence, knowledge of the goods, 
etc., are essential to the complete 
and finished salesman. The final 
word he left with the delegates 
was that, as the research depart- 
ments of great commercial estab- 
lishment have proved, a sale con- 
sists of five steps: Investigation, 
preparation, approach, explanation 
and -closing argument. 

The subjects discussed the 
second day of the convention, 
June 11, were: “General Office 
Work Schools,” J. William 
Schulze, assistant secretary, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York, being the speaker; 
“Training Office Workers for a 
Railroad,” speaker, J. S. Donald- 
son, assistant controller, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; “Corporation vs. 
Other Schools,” speaker, W. L. 
Chandler, Dodge Mfg. Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


OFFICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Schulze, the first speaker, 
most vigorously indorsed the gen- 
eral office work schools. He cited 
as a model the school being con- 
ducted by the National Cloak and 


Suit Company, of New York. He 
spoke of the immense amount of 
money being saved by this con- 
cern through the school. In sum- 
marizing the results obtained by 
such a school the speaker said 
that office employees can be more 
cheaply trained by school work 
than by the old haphazard meth- 
ods; that useless motion is elimi- 
nated; that office methods are 
standardized; that understudies 
are properly provided for; that 
loyalty is stimulated; that cour- 
tesy on the part of employees is 
obtained; that the employer is 
enabled to select applicants for 
more important positions more 
effectively. 

In conclusion, Mr. Schulze 
said: “I submit, therefore, that 
office work schools are distinctly 
worth while.” 

S. Donaldson, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, explained the 
system in vogue in the general 
offices of his company. Among 
mdfy interesting points made by 
the speaker was the following: 
“The practice is to keep contin- 
ually shifting the clerks and 
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to make them acquainted with the 
various branches of the work 
and in this manner have the ben. 
efit of as many minds as Possible 
on the same character of work 
thus bringing to its development 
the broadest consideration possi- 
ble and in the recommendations 
of those exercising supervision, 
bringing out the opinion of more 
than one as to the worth and 
ability of the clerk. This has the 
tendency to relieve the monotony 
which, as a rule, accompanies 
clerical duties and prevents the 
active mind from becoming inac 
tive and dull for want of varia- 
tions, and further, avoids the fail- 
ure of development in method 
which in many instances comes 
from routine.” 

Herbert J. Tily, general man- 
ager of the Strawbridge & Cloth- 
ier department store in Philadel- 
phia, discussing corporation 
schools, advanced the proposition 
that “any firm can increase the 
wages of its employees without 
subtracting from its profits if it 
will base the increase on the em- 
ployees’ producing power.” In this 
he sees the solution of the wage 
problem. He _ explained “The 
school in the store with which | 
am connected is developing its 
employees in terms of their own 
earning power. Our ideal is con- 
stantly to increase the earning 
power of the individual. This is 
no mere philanthropy on our patt, 
for we know that when we raise 
wages according to the increased 
producing power of our em- 
ployees, we need have no concern 
for the final earning power of the 
business. By this means we are 
constantly raising our minimum 
wage. 

NEED OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


“In the present development of 
vocational training in the public 
schools it is impossible for any 
organization such as that under 
consideration to pick any great 
number of ready-made salespeo- 
ple. The demand for experienced 
help is many times, in the course 
of 12 months, much greater than 
the supply. Those who apply to 
be enrolled as selling members 
of a store organization might be 


others higher in authority so asdivided as follows: 
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As Previously Announced 


New Rate for 


Motion Picture 
Magazine 


$250 a page 
Effective July 15th, 1914, namely with the 
September issue which closes July 24th. 
Classified advertising will become $1 a line 


Circulation Guarantee 


250,000 copies every month 


No waste circulation—returned copies 
are re-sold to photoplay theatres. 


April 1913—4,704 lines—Circulation 205,000 
April 1914—8,196 lines 
Circulation 270,000 


The Motion Picture Public 
NOW 
America’s Buying Public 


Mr. Advertiser—What effort are you mak- 
ing to reach this vast multitude? 








A complete, detailed statement of circulation, 
in booklet form, 16 pp. is now ready, and 
will be mailed upon request. 


Stee A . CSivinsine Advtg. 


Mor. 


Advertising Department— 171 \ Madison Avenue . A 
Home Office—175 Duffield * Street, Brooklyn 


Foreign Representatives: Bryant, Griffiths & Fredricks, Inc. 
Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill+ 
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“Class A—That group of most 
desirable but least numerous peo- 
ple, who through heredity, home 
training, natural aptitude and edu- 
cation are qualified to meet, after 
the minimum of instruction, peo- 
ple of all types, and serve their 
needs with tact, courtesy and 
skill. 

“Class B—In which will be 
found a greater number of appli- 
cants. It includes those who are 
apt, bright, ambitious, but who, 
because of the lack of proper edu- 
cation or a favorable home influ- 
ence, are to some extent unre- 
fined and unfamiliar with the cus- 
toms and requirements of those 
whom they serve. 

“Class C—Composed of those 
who have had the advantage and 
training of Class A, but who are 
without natural aptitude for busi- 
ness. They are very frequently 
those who have tried other pro- 
fessions and failed, like unsuc- 
cessful lawyers, doctors or teach- 
ers. They are usually poor pros- 
pects as salespeople, although it is 
hard to convince them of that 
fact. 

“In Class D we come to those 
whose very numerous representa- 
tion among applicants is a criti- 
cism at once of the eugenical, edu- 
cational and industrial condition 
of the world to-day. This class, 
most numerous of all, includes 
those who are really unprofitable 
subjects for training. 

“We aim to teach our students 
during the first year to write a 
suitable hand. During the two 
years of our course we strive to 
eliminate common errors. of 
speech and give an elementary 
course in English grammar. The 
two most valuable parts of the 
work in English are the para- 
graph writing and participation in 
the debates conducted by the Stu- 
dents’ Debating Society. Every 
student is required to prepare an 
exercise once a week upon every 
subject studied; every exercise is 
examined and returned to the 
writer with corrections and com- 
ments. During the two years’ 
course, we teach arithmetic 
from the four fundamental opera- 
tions (especially for speed) to 
the end of. percentage. It is as- 
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tonishing how many people are 
unfamiliar with simple operations 
in decimals and fractions, yet the 
latter is absolutely necessary for 
people selling goods by the yard 
During the second year of the 
course we study merchandise, For 
the year just closed the subject 
was “Textiles.” Linen, woolen 
silk and cotton goods were traced 
from the lands where the raw 
materials were produced through 
the various processes of many- 
facture to the leading markets of 
the world, and uses to which the 
finished articles could be put.” 

Advertising was taken up by 
Harry Tipper, of the Texas Com- 
pany, New York, under the title 
of “The Value of Training Men 
for Work in the Advertising De- 
partment.” He maintained that 
the supply of intuitive ad writers 
is low and that the general eff- 
ciency of advertising is low, and 
that an increase in both must 
come from an increase in mar- 
keting. 

The methods employed by the 
Curtis Publishing Company to 
develop the large circulation of 
its three publications through the 
agency of boy salesmen were ex- 
plained by Myron E. Douglass, 
manager of the sales department 
of the company in an address en- 
titled “The Selection and Train- 
ing of Juvenile Sales Agents.” 


JUVENILE SALESMEN EARN $1,000,000 
A YEAR 


He traced the early history of 
the Curtis Publishing Company's 
famous boy plan and surprised his 
hearers with the statement that 
the juvenile salesmen of the com- 
pany now earn more than $1,000,- 
000 a year. He explained the 
methods used to get and hold 
boys as agents, and in detail out- 
lined the arguments of the com- 
pany’s agents who appoint the. 
young salesmen. 

Among the topics discussed the 
second day at the convention were 
the qualifications of an executive 
and the training of the employee 
to assume the responsibilities 0 
an executive position. The pa- 
pers read included one by E. 
St. Elmo Lewis, advertising mat- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding 
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Machine Company, Detroit, en- 
tiled “The Executive Side of 
Employees.” Mr. Lewis declared 
that a new spirit has come into 
the business world, and that the 
business manager or executive 
who, czar-like, issues orders to 
his subordinates from the recesses 
of his offices, is doomed to ex- 
tinction. He asserted that such a 
man could not compete with the 
one who mingles with his em- 
ployees and treats them sympa- 
thetically as men or women. He 
brought out the important point 


Wheat Prospects Greatest in Years 
Railroads Planning to Evade Congestion in 


Moving Crops. 
F. C. Maegly 


vention of the Oklahoma 


spring.—Daily Oklahoman. 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





of Chicago, assistant general 
freight agent of the Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, who was one of the speakers at the con- 
illers and Grain 
Dealers, Tuesday, stated that in his twenty 
years’ experience in the southwest he had never 
seen wheat prospects better than they are this 
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of the encouragement of initiative 
in all employees and the giving to 
each, as far as possible, of a cer- 
tain amount of executive power. 
He spoke of the value of en- 
couraging men, saying: “Just as 
soon as a man does a good piece 
of work, give him a little more of 
the ‘long green.’” His speech was 
based almost entirely on his own 
personal experiences and sparkled 
with wit and epigram. 

On Thursday afternoon a spe- 
cial train carried the delegates to 


Atlantic City. 


Now is the time to go 
after the farmer in Okla- 
homa; one medium reaches 
him more thoroughly, more 
economically, than any 
other agricultural publica- 
It is the Oklahoma 
Farmer Stockman with 


100,000 circulation semi- 
monthly. 


tion. 


JOHN O'HARA COSGRAVE 


Formerly Editor of Everybody's Magazine and 
Munaging Editor of Collier’s Weekly. 


At a recent dinner party when the 
discussion turned to periodicals said, 
“The Atlantic is, I believe, the most 
important monthly magazine pub- 
lished in this country today.”’’ 


There are 4775 paid yearly subscrib- 
ers to The Atlantic Monthly in New 


York State. 


1400 of these live in New 


York, exclusive of Brooklyn, and over 
2500 in the Metropolitan district. 
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A banquet held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Friday night brought 
the convention to a close. Among 
the speakers were John Price 
Jackson, Commissioner of Labor 
for Pennsylvania; Arthur Wil- 
liams, of the New York Edison 
Company, the retiring president 
of the association; Lieutenant Er- 
nest A. Brooks, U. S. N., of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; John Mc- 
Leod, of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and Clarence E. 
Howard, a St. Louis manufac- 
turer. William C. Redfield, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, was unable 
to leave Washington, but an inter- 
esting paper he prepared was read 
by F. C. Henderschott, of the New 
York Edison Company. All the 
speakers agreed the work started 
by the association was only in its 
infancy, and predictions that it 
would be epoch-making in its re- 
sults were cheered. 

By general vote Worcester, 
Mass., was recommended to the 
executive committee for next 
year’s meeting place. The elec- 
tion of officers placed Dr. Charles 
P. Steinmetz at the head. Others 
elected with him are John R. Mc- 
Leod, assistant to the president of 
the Carnegie Steel Works, first 
vice-president; George B. Evarts, 
executive manager of the National 
Cloak and Suit Company, second 
vice-president. F, Hender- 
schott, of the New York Edison 
Company; E. C. Wolf, of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and 
R. H. Grant, of the National Cash 
Register Company, are members 
of the new executive committee. 


Teaching Belt Buyers How to 
Check Up Hides 


The Chas. <A. Schieren Company 
(Duxbak Belting), New York, is using 
its trade-paper space to show belt buy- 
ers the correct method of measuring 
hides to be cut into belt laces. 

The company’s advertisements, which 
occupy page space, contain diagrams of 
hides and the directions for cutting belt 
leather. By this method, the company 
says, the reader “‘can prove the meas- 
urements of every side of leather, 
whether it be ours or some other manu- 
facturer’s.” 

The Duxbak people sell Gowanus 
lace leather, and they do not fail to 
state its advantages at the conclusion 
of the text. 
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Taking Liberties with Verse 


The H, Jevne Company, of Los 
Angeles, is using rhymes in its cam. 
paign for Jevne bread. The inter. 
esting thing about these jingles is their 
peculiar rhyming i Let the 
reader dissect the following specimen 
for instance: . 
“And this is the Hostess, 
All smiling and gay, 

Who will welcome her guests 

To her party to-day. 

In the midst of her 
chuckles with glee,— 

‘Thank goodness! no 
puzzle for me, 


bustling she 
bread-making 


I oo on the bread that JEVNE 
AKES!’ ” 


“You will notice,” says H.-L, Stil: 
well, of the H. Jevne Company, “that 
the last line of the stanza does not 
rhyme with aay preceding line, Many 
people have thought that this was a 
mistake, but it was done on purpose, 
and the entire series was written the 
same way. The unrhymed line sticks 
in the memory. There is no danger of 
remembering the rhyme and then for- 
getting the name.” 


Advertising Course in High 
School 


Students at the Polytechnic High 
School of Los Angeles are studying 
advertising, a course having been re- 
cently added to the list of studies in 
that high school. 

The class is under the direction of 
Prof. G. N. Wessel, who is being aided 
by advertising men engaged in the busi- 
ness in Los Angeles. 

O. Bliven, advertising manager 
for one of the Los Angeles clothing 
stores spoke to the class recently on 
“Layouts” and explained how to make 
them. He presented practical informa- 
tion, drawn from his own experience. 

John Renfrew, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Associated 
Advertising Club of America, is among 
those who are interested in pens 
teaching of advertising. oy 0. 
Shadinger, of the 
Founders Company, also 
the students. 


American — Type 
addressed 


Wagons Advertised in Big 
Space 


Page copy being used in_ technical 
journals by the Glen Wage & Car 
Corporation, of Cortland, N. Y., on 
behalf of horse-drawn wagons, is writ: 
ten in conversational tone and brings 
out many “efficiency” arguments in 
favor of up-to-date wagons. An extract 
from a recent ad reads as follows: 

“When I think of how the oldstyle 
tapered-axle spindles on my other 
wagons consumed the _ horses’ polling 
power in friction, and how the dust an 
dirt got in and increased this loss, | 
wonder how it was I didn’t get ‘Stat 
Roller Bearing Dumpers before this. 

“T notice also that the ‘Star’ tongue 
doesn’t thrash out about on fr 
roads, as did the tongues on my other 
wagons. Horses don’t have to fight the 
Star Dump Wagon.” 
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Long Acre Square Columbus Circle 


8 Yearsof Steadily Increasing 


Prosperity and—Steadily 
Increasing Outdoor Publicity 


That is the. scord of the famous B.V.D. Underwear. 


This year th: appropriation for painted signs was 
again increasea aud the campaign topped off with 
two spectacular electric displays on Broadway. 


No wonder “B.V.D's” is a synonym for summer 
underwear. 


( The 0.J.Gude Co. NY. | 
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Colorado’s Plan to Boost 
Own Manufacturers 


ANUFACTURERS of Col- 
: orado have long been work- 
ing against general public opinion 
and belief that Colorado is a 
mining State, with some agricul- 
tural development; but that it is 
not and never can be a manufac- 
turing State. Early in March a 
few manufacturers organized the 
Denver Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion with the sole object of chang- 
ing public opinion regarding man- 
ufacturing in Colorado and to 
benefit each member directly by 
increasing the buying of goods 
made in the State. 

Only manufacturers who make 
50 per cent of this year’s gross 
sales are eligible. Each member 
obligates himself to buy Colorado- 
made goods whenever possible, 
and to boost their sale to others. 

The association now has a mem- 
bership of 160. W. J. H. Doran, 
head of the Colorado Coffee 
Roasting Co., Denver, is the presi- 
dent, and the other officers and 
directors represent lines such as 
pickling, foundry and iron work, 
printing, clothing, candy, cigars 
and crackers. 

The association has gathered 
some interesting facts which, it 
is thought, will help in shaping 
the work that it has undertaken. 
It was learned, for example, that 
Denver, with 230,000 people, man- 
ufactures only five per cent of 
her own products. As a partial 
offset to this, it was found that 
even under this handicap, the out- 
put of the State’s manufactories 
was about double that of the min- 
ing industry. It was learned that 
70 per cent of the workingmen’s 
pay checks is handled by the 
wives, who do the buying, and 
much of the work of the associa- 
tion is therefore directed to the 
housewives. 

Work that has been accom- 
plished includes inducing depart- 
ment stores to agree to buy and 
favor Colorado-made products. 
One large store announced in its 
newspaper advertising that Colo- 
rado manufacturers were invited 
to bring samples and prices to the 


store. The head of this Store also 
notified the association that he 
would purchase $10,000 worth of 
local products. The Denver Re. 
tail Merchants’ Association passed 
a resolution to favor Colorado 
goods, and various other organi- 
zations, such as the Denver Hotel 
and Restaurant Keepers’ Associa. 
tion, the Mothers’ Congress and 
Denver labor unions, have agreed 
to give the manufacturers active 
support. A “Karnival Nite” with 
mask ball was held by the asgo- 
ciation in Denver's munic:- 
pal auditorium and $1,500 was 
raised to help carry on the work 
of popularizing home-made goods. 
Many of the manufacturers ex- 
hibited their goods at this carni- 
val and distributed samples. The 
Denver newspapers helped the 
cause, and in some cases minis- 
ters have brought the importance 
of the movement to the attention 
of churchgoers. 

One of the plans for impressing 
on workmen the importance of 
buying goods made in their own 
city or State is the following, 
which was printed on the pay en- 
velopes used by some of the large 
concerns: 

“Every time you help your neighbor 
to prosperity, you increase your own, 
Every dollar you spend for Colorado 
made goods of any kind helps your 
neighbor and yourself, because a part 
of every dollar so spent goes into the 
pay envelope of some worker who lives 
here and is helping to make this a 
prosperous State. Every time you bily 
anything, ask if the thing is made here 
and if it is, insist on getting the 
Colorado-made article every time you 
can.” 


Long-Distance Inquiry from 
Newspaper Ad 


That it is hard to estimate the extent 
of the influence of advertising in news 
papers, was indicated recently by a mail- 
order received by the Mabley & Carew 
Company, which runs a large depart 
ment store in Cincinnati. The com 
is a liberal newspaper advertiser, am 
it is evidently due to a reference if 
one of its advertisements some wee 
ago, regarding free catalogues of dress 
fashions to be distributed to its custom 
ers, that the following inquiry was ft 
ceived a few days since, dated at 
Christchurch, New Zealand: 

“Please be kind enough to send me 
one of your latest catalogues in dress 
fashions. If you do_ not send | them 
postnaid I will send the postage, E. 
A. Pitts was the name of the writer. 
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More About U. C. S. 
“Agency” Plan 


[¥. elaboration of the facts re- 
lating to the United Cigar 
Stores Company’s agency plan 
given in last week’s PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the following will be found 
of interest : 

The first stores to be opened 
under the new plan are on Long 
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other in Lynnbrook. Each is 
owned by a tobacconist of several 
years’ independent standing. To 
the agent the company awards 
privileges of purchasing from it 
and selling at retail the consider- 
able variety of private United 
brands which have been admitted 
to be the basis of the company’s 
success. The agent may also dis- 
tribute coupons, avail himself of 
the storekeeping and dealer - ad- 
which the 
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THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER STOCK- 
MAN 
has 11,360 circulation 
in the counties named, 
75,000 in the state of 
Oklahoma” and more 


than | 00, 000 total. 


Island, one in Hempstead and the 


ALVA, “Okla., She 91. —(Special. \—w. G. 
Ashton, assistant labor commissioner for Okla- 
homa, was in the city yesterday and while here 
established a branch employment office at this 
place for the purpose of furnishing harvest 
hands for this and the other western counties. 
He has just completed a trip over the counties 
of Noble, Kay, Grant, Garfield, Kingfisher 
Blaine, Major, Beaver, Harper, Alfalfa, Ellis 
and Woodward. 

“In these thirteen counties,’? he said while 
here, “there are 1,190,000 acres in wheat, and 
the average yield will be twenty bushels to the 
acre, making a total of 22.180,000 bushels of 
wheat in these counties.”—Daily Oklahoman. 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO, 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 


In no part of the United States 
is there more productive field for 
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company prepares and otherwise 
become a part of the merchandis- 
ing organization. 

The announced purpose of the 
company in the new system is to 
gain wider distribution and sale 
of not only its private brands but 
all tobacco products. Simultane- 
ously with the opening of its 
agency proposition, the company 
has become a jobber of general 
tobacco products, and has placed 
its wholesaling facilities at the 
command of its new agents. The 
agent may buy the whole or any 
part of his general stock from the 
chain-stores, but is not in any way 
obligated to buy any but the pri- 
vate brands of the United there- 
from. 

Improving its service in towns 
and villages tributary to the 
larger cities is stated to be the 
idea behind the company’s plan. 
It has been announced that the 
appointment of agents will be 
taken up very slowly, and that for 
the time being only deals in towns 
near New York City will be con- 
sidered. Many Long Island vil- 
lages which may not ordinarily 
justify a branch store, in the 
United company’s estimation, may 
support agents with their com- 
muting trade if nothing else. In 
short, the company plans to mini- 
mize the risk of a consumer’s not 
being able to sight a United store 
when he wants one. The tobacco 
trade noted a “feeler” in this di- 
rection last summer, when the 
company stocked several large 
motor trucks as United Cigar 
Stores, complete in every detail, 
and sent them on tour through 
Long Island at the time of the 
_ international polo contests, when 
more than the average number of 
New Yorkers were on the Island. 


New Household Product 
Advertising 


The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company is advertising in trade papers 
“The Kalamazoo Ice Blanket.” The 
product is a covering to be placed over 
a cake of ice as it stands in a refrigera 
tor and it is said the blanket will ‘‘save 
one-half your ice bills.” 

The company states that over one 
million of these ice blankets were sold 
in 1918. The company also markets a 
line of shelf paper, nursery blankets 
parchment paper, dish cloths, etc. 
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Unsoundness of Quantity 
Discount 


General Agreement that ( 
Price for Large Orders ian 
a Penalty on the Small Buyer 
and Results in Unsettling Poj. 
cies — Favors Bigness Rather 
than Enterprise. 


T HE quantity discount js appar- 
_™ ently coming to be regarded 
in certain quarters with as much 
suspicion, if not actual disfavor, 
as was the railroad rebate just 
prior to the abolishment of the lat. 
ter by law. 

The significance of this attitude 
can scarcely have been lost upon 
persons who have followed closely 
this year’s Congressional hearings 
at Washington—the hearings he. 
fore the Committees on the Ju- 
diciary, Ways and Means and In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Almost every witness, who has 
discussed the benefit of the law- 
makers’ present-day merchandis- 
ing problems, has had something 
to say with reference to quantity 
discounts and the fact that a nun- 
ber of prominent manufacturers 
have condemned the practice of 
granting preferential prices to cus- 
tomers, who place large orders, is 
in no small measure responsible 
for the growing sentiment adverse 
to the system which has made its 
appearance in legislative and off- 
cial circles. 

“T think the greatest reform that 
is before this country is to abolish 
the quantity price,” declared Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., when addressing 
the Judiciary Committee a short 
time ago. “That is the thing we 
have got to do if we are not t0 
lose our democracy and become 
clerks for a few big men. Look 
at the opportunity of a man with 
money in the retail field. He can 
go and buy a few stores, or open 
them if he does not want to buy 
them. Immediately he has a lar- 
ger outlet than the individual; he 
commands lower prices; he is 
a position to undersell, and as 
soon as he can undersell, of 
course, he can attract trade from 
the smaller competitor. That 
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process, of course, is like rolling a 
snowball. The more such a man 
controls the bigger he is and‘he 
gets lower prices. The logic of 
the thing is that there are only 
three or four corporations in the 
United States that are able to sell 
at the right price at retail. Stand- 
ard articles that have reputations 
are more generally sold at a level 
price, but in the case of: nonde- 
script commodities they can go to 
the factories and use their buying 
capacity to compel a lower price. 

“Quantity buying, as I have said, 
puts the retail market at the 
mercy of the capitalists, because 
they can go in and operate on a 
scale that the small man cannot, 
and take the business of the coun- 
try. For instance, if I give youa 
preferential discount of 25 per 
cent you would soon be able to 
put the other man out of business, 
would you not? You have stopped 
these things in the industrial field 
mostly, and this is where capital 
is now putting its money; that is, 
in the retail business. If you will 
examine the lists of stockholders 
of these great retail corporations 
you will see that is a fact; and it 
is the next big market where we 
have got to settle our public ques- 
tions, because it comes right to the 
door of the household. 


“UNNATURAL TENDENCY” 


“My suggestion is to induce the 
legislators to curb the unnatural 
tendency toward the concentration 
of business and that you do away 
with quantity prices. Now, I do 
not think that you can do that at 
one fell swoop. It is too big a 
thing to do all at once. It will re- 
quire time. It will require three, 
five or ten years, but not more 
than ten years, I think. It will not 
require more than ten years, be- 
cause the whole business commu- 
nity is waking up to the thing.” 

Quantity discounts from the 
view-point of the retail merchants 
have been discussed for the ben- 
efit of Congress by such witnesses 
as J. R. Moorhead, secretary of 
the National Retail Merchants’ 
Association. He said: “To such 
an extent has the business of the 
mail-order houses increased that 
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our factories, wholesale and job- 
bing houses are subject to their 
dictation, They force discrimina- 
tion against the small dealer, A 
manulacturer may be selling to 
}9,000° retail merchants all over 
this country, and is selling, say 
80 per cent of his goods to those 
people. If he sells the other 20 
per cent to the mail-order house 
at a price that is a difference of 
at least a good profit, he is under- 
mining the men who are buying 
80 per cent of his goods. Goods 
are sold to the mail-order house 
at their own price, and the manu- 
facturer makes the two profits up 
on me. That kind of discrimina- 
tion is what is putting the little 
towns and little merchants on the 
‘bum’ in this country, to use a 
common expression.” 


HAVOC IN THE JOBBING FIELD 


Julius Garst, of Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of Shred- 
wood porch curtains, had some- 
thing to say of the havoc that may 
be created in the jobbing field by 
quantity discounts. Said he: “I 
have tried to sell my curtain 
through jobbers and agents with- 
out entering into an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign, because ad- 
vertising is very expensive. Most 
of the jobbers have said, ‘We are 
willing to sell at any price you 
wish, but we want our retail cus- 
tomers to realize that we are de- 
livering the goods to them, or sell- 
ing the goods to them just as 
cheaply as anybody else; and it 
hurts our reputation if that is not 
so. The price must be uniform; 
otherwise we do not want to han- 
dle your goods.’ That is the atti- 
tude taken by a good many job- 
bers.” 

As has already been pointed out 
in Printers’ INK, the representa- 
tives of the New York department 
stores, when they testified in 
Washington a few weeks ago, 
took a fling at manufacturers for 
their sliding scale of discounts, 
E. W. Bloomingdale emphasizing 
the existence of this practice in 
his effort to show that manufac- 
turers were not consistent and 
sincere in their advocacy of a 
one-price standard. When Percy 
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Straus, representing Macy & Co, 
was on the stand he said: “In buy- 
ing such things as Gillette safety 
razors, Ingersoll watches, etc., we 
will save from 25 to 30 per cent 
over the smaller store. When bi- 
cycles were all the rage, for in- 
stance, and were selling for $125, 
we entered into the manufacture 
of bicycles, and we turned out a 
bicycle in every way as good as 
the standard bicycle and sold it 
for $29.74 and made a good, satis- 
factory profit.” 
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Congressman Nelson inquired: 
“Isn’t your ability to sell cheaper 
than the retailer due to the fact 
that you buy in very large quanti- 
ties and get a better price?” 

“Tn part,” was the reply. “There 
are economies all along the line, 
and also one department helps the 
other.” 

An indication of what is in the 
minds of certain Congressmen who 
are making a study of this subject 
may be surmised from a question 
which Congressman McCoy re- 
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cently put to a witness. Said he, 
“Would there be any objection to 
giving a manufacturer the right to 
fix the retail price if you required 
him to sell at the same wholesale 
price to everybody, to sell at the 
same price to jobbers, and then re- 
quired the jobbers to sell at the 
same price to the retailers and re- 
quired the retailers to sell at the 
same price to the consumers, and 
that the price should be made 
public ?” 


IN THE WATCH TRADE 


Adolph H. Rosenfeld, an attor- 
ney who appeared in opposition 
to price-maintenance on behalf of 
Charles A. Keene, the cut-rate 
jeweler of New York City, made 
more Or less capital out of the al- 
legation that quantity discounts 
are allowed in the watch trade. 
Referring to the Riverside watch 
he said: “There is not any job- 
ber’s price. That is the joke of 


it. The president of the Waltham 
Watch Company has said they did 
not have any fixed price to job- 
bers and they sold everything at 


any old price they could get since 
they have been in business. Mr. 
Keene gives mte the fact that in 
Rangoon, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Johannesburg they get better dis- 
counts than they do at any other 
place, except at the London office. 
We cannot tell what it costs, even 
though we know the exact price 
they have on their watch move- 
ments sold from the London of- 
fice. The discounts are so large 
that they are not even given; they 
are kept secret.” 

Quantity discounts were defend- 
ed by William J. Shroder when he 
appeared in behalf of John D. 
Park & Sons Company, wholesale 
druggists of Cincinnati. Speaking 
in opposition to the Stevens bill 
he said: “Not only is the public 
to pay a uniform price, but the 
quantity discount to dealers 1s for- 
bidden. This deprives the dealer 
of any reward for efficiency in 
distribution. The proprietor’s sole 
justification for such legislation 
would be Socialism—unless the 
proprietor will admit it to be 
greed. Maybe the proprietor is 
neither socialistic mor greedy. 
Perhaps this is the trade associa- 
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tion’s provision. If a trade asso. 
ciation would confine its activities 
to cleaning up its own stables~ip 
other words, taking care of its 
own evils which exist in the trade 
and which do not affect the con. 
sumer—there would be no Objec- 
tion to a trade association, ]t 
could be of general benefit, But 
the history of the trade associa. 
tion contains glaring examples of 
associations, which, while having 
that for their apparent cause, have 
used all their energies and all the 
machinery at their command in 
establishing non-competitive prices 
for the consumer. They make the 
jobbers non-competitive; they con- 
fine each jobber to his own par- 
ticular territory; they have all re- 
tail dealers sell at one price.” 

In speaking on this same gen- 
eral subject, F. P. Fish, of Boston, 
said: “In some of the pending 
bills the man who is ready to pay 
cash is not recognized as entitled 
to favorable discrimination. But 
such men always have and always 
should be able to secure better 
prices.” 


LEADS TO PRICE-CUTTING 


President Charles F. Miller, of 
the Hamilton Watch Company, as 
has aiready been noted briefly in 
Printers’ INK, stated to the Ju- 
diciary Committee that he is ab- 
solutely opposed to quantity and 
special discounts of any kind, and 
that in the case of Hamilton 
watches the large dealer pays i 
every instance on the same basis 
as the small dealer. Speaking of 
the interests of the small dealers 
he said: “If you prevent quantity 
discounts it will introduce an ele- 
ment of safety all along the line. 
The quantity discount is an incen- 
tive to price-cutting.” 

Charles L. Miller, also repre 
senting the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, said in the course of a dis- 
cussion of the methods of the 
mail-order houses: “They get oth- 
er articles largely on quantity 
price. The reason they cannot do 
that with Hamilton watches is that 
we would not sell them directly 
to those people, and consequently 
they could not get a quantity price 
from us. Our company 1s 4 
much opposed to a quantity price 
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as we are in favor of price-main- 
tenance. That is the way the 
mail-order house has been able to 
do business. A mail-order house 
will buy, in some instances, three 
quarters of the supply of a manu 
facturer, and it will get the goods 
at a carload or a trainload price. 
There are hundreds and thousands 
of retail dealers in this country— 
I mean in all lines. Those people 
have got to make a living, and 
those people cannot do it in com- 
petition against some of the prac- 
tices of the mail-order houses. We 
admit that if you cut out quantity 
price and make it illegal, then, in 
a large measure, you will have 
solved the mail-order problem. 
We have never sold our watches 
except at one price to all jobbers. 
We have sold directly to no re- 
tailer. There is a large depart- 


ment store in Philadelphia and 
New York whose manager has 
been begging us to sell them our 
watches direct, and they have of- 
fered even to put up a bond of al- 
most any amount to guarantee 
that they will maintain our price 


if we would sell our watches to 
them. But we do not want our 
watches to get into any trade but 
the jewelry trade, because the ser- 
vice element comes in. The quan- 
tity discount and price-fixing are 
absolutely bound together. By 
putting a large penalty on quan- 
tity price would you not avoid 
the evils of mail-order merchan- 
dising? If every person is treated 
as we have treated our people for 
the last twenty years there is no 
question about it at all. This 
whole thing would be settled in 
five minutes. 


ELEMENT OF TRANSPORTATION COST 


“Sears, Roebuck & Co. and other 
big mail-order houses get a tre- 
mendous advantage in the matter 
of quantity prices, and it is a tre- 
mendous injustice to the. small 
people, the people who are trying 
to make a living. Yesterday I had 
the privilege of dining with a man 
who is a large jobber on the Pa- 
cific Coast. I asked him whether 
it was necessary to interpose any 
other qualification on the Stevens 
bill -besides the difference in the 
cost of transportation. I said it 


would cost him more to merchap. 
dise his goods because he had to 
have salesmen who had to travel 
thousands of miles, and therefore 
it cost him more to merchandise 
his goods than it does the people 
in the East. He said he thought 
they could take care of themselves: 
he said he could sell five or six 
lines of goods where the jobber 
in the East would sell only one 
He said he did not think there 
was any Necessity for any fur. 
ther differentiation than in the 
matter of transportation. 

“In conclusion, I would say that 
all we ask is that the distributing 
agent be compelled to treat all par- 
ties alike, just the same as we 
treat all of the distributing agents 
alike in our business; that is to 
say that the jobber be compelled 
to sell to all retailers at the same 
price, and that all retailers be 
compelled to sell to the public—to 
the consumers—at the same price, 
just as we see that all jobbers and 
all retailers get the same prices, 
We ask that in order to enable 
the little man to become a big 
man. We ask that so that the big 
man will not have any unfair ad- 
vantage over the little man in the 
matter of price. The little man is 
undoubtedly ambitious to become 
a big man. I believe that the 
greatest help you can give the lit- 
tle man in order to enable him to 
become a big man is by allowing 
the manufacturer to fix a reason- 
able profit, and retail competition 
will take care of itself in the com- 
petition in service and salesman- 
ship and other things.” 


WHICH PENALIZES THE 
SMALL BUYER 


James H. McGill, of Valparaiso, 
Ind., a manufacturer of electrical 
specialties, was on the stand short- 
ly after the representatives of the 
Hamilton Watch Company, and in 
the course of an argument he 
made against price-maintenanct 
was asked by several of the Con 
gressmen for his views on quat- 
tity discounts. Congressman Mc 
Coy inquired: “Do you believe at 
all in uniformity of price madé 
at the same stage in the process 0 
distribution ?” ? 

“I worked out a scheme in my 
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own business,” replied the elec- 
trical manufacturer. “I give a 
gmall jobbers’ discount and grade 
it according to the quantity the 
jobber buys, but I do not make 
the maximum quantity so large to 
the jobber that it will not be of 
any assistance. I make a grad- 
yated price, according to the 
quantity used by the jobber; but 
I place a penalty against the small 
order and the fellow who does not 
buy my stuff in wholesale quan- 
tities.” 
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Congressman McCoy: “If it re- 
mains possible to buy on that 
basis, how are you going to pre- 
vent the mail-order houses from 
monopolizing the retail business?” 

Mr. McGill: “If a mail-order 
house can give value received and 
they do not enjoy any advantage 
that any other man cannot enjoy, 
it looks as if they had a right to 
exist. It seems to me if you get 
away from that principal you 
are running into Socialism very 
fast.” 
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A Wrong Kind \t is time some 


such action 
of Prize should be taken 


Competition 2¢ainst prize 
competitions to secure advertising 
ideas, copy, illustrations, etc., as 
was taken recently by the Min- 
neapolis Advertising Forum, 
which passed the following self- 
explanatory resolution: 


Whereas, the Minneapolis Advertising 
Forum is composed of the leading 
business men of Minneapolis who earn 
their livelihood by the preparation of 
advertisements, and consider their work 
an honorable undertaking subject to 
regular compensation for the quantity 
and quality of work delivered, under 
fair competition, and 

Whereas, it has come to our atten- 
tion that some firms, associations and 
individuals have attempted to purchase 
posters, illustrations and copy by the 
conducting of prize competitions in 
which many samples are submitted, and 
few paid lor, and 

Whereas, we feel that this practice 
is unfair to those in the business who 
on account of ethical reasons refuse 
to compete, and in danger of under- 
mining the quality of advertising 
service. 

Therefore be it resolved: that the 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum is op- 
posed to prize competitions, either for 
drawings, posters, cover designs, or any 
illustrations relating to advertisements 
of any kind, or for the writing of copy, 
or any other subjects relating to our 


business; and that its members w; 
participate therein, +S will no 

A similar resolution was 

: " passed 

by the Twin City Photo-Engra. 
vers’ Club. 
_ The occasions for such objec- 
tion are more common than they 
ought to be. There have been in- 
stances where large sums haye 
been offered by advertisers for 
the “best ads” written in compe. 
tition, Generally the offer jg 
itself, as in the Minneapolis case, 
an advertising device. 

Against proposals like these 
PRINTERS’ INK has consistently 
protested. It holds to the con- 
viction that the whole history of 
advertising is against the concep- 
tion that “good ads” can be writ- 
ten out of “blue sky” by anyone 
with a six-cylinder imagination 
and a hand-tooled vocabulary. It 
believes that the “best ads” are 
always based on information de- 
rived from deep “perspirational” 
grubbing among the facts of the 
institution and the industry. 
There is room for inspiration, 
and the outsider occasionally sees 
something the men absorbed in 
details have overlooked, but, by 
and large, the work of the adver- 
tising world is done and can only 
be done by men who know, not 
by men who guess. To say other- 
wise is to publish advertising to 
the public as pure gamble. 

The Minneapolis advertising 
men elaborate on the economical 
waste underlying the ethical 
wrong. Mac Martin, president 
of the Forum, says in the letter to 
the commercial association: 

The writer feels that a poster similar 
to that which you desire can be easily 
bought from any reputable concern in 
Minneapolis for $100, and that in of- 
fering $200 in prizes you are spending 
$100 needlessly, while on the other 
hand if ten ‘concerns or _ individuals 
compete for this prize and you gave 
only $200 in compensation, you would 
be buying or wasting at least $1,000 
worth of brains and art work for 
which you would pay only $200, and the 
$800 loss must be stood by, the con- 
cerns which compete, or their regular 
customers who are accustomed to buy 
their products at the prevailing market 
prices. 

It ‘is understood the offer of 
prizes will be withdrawn. In any 
event, the Minneapolis Advertis- 
ing Forum has sounded a neces- 
sary note of warning. 
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There is . trib- 
ute to advertis- 

of the ing that the 

One Idea world will not 
miss in the announcement that the 
late C. W. Post, beginning busi- 
ness without a cent, left an estate 
of $20,000,000—a result accom- 
plished largely through the 
printed word. 

How did he do it? What was 
the secret of his striking success? 
Two reasons present themselves. 
The first is more obvious. Mr. 
Post believed in advertising. He 
had that fundamental faith in it 
that Cyrus Curtis has pointed out 
is essential to success in its use. 
He sometimes made what other 
business men thought at the time 
were huge mistakes. He may even 
have taken losses now and then. 
But whatever the character of the 
venture or of his direction, his 
advertising was made so strong 
by his faith in it that he was en- 
abled to overcome every handicap. 

Even that aggressive fight 
against the labor unions, which 


The Power 


other business men were more 
willing to admire than to under- 


take on the same terms, was 
turned at last to golden account: 
the thousands of dollars he spent 
in controversy, in newspaper 
space, coming back to him with 
interest through his regular busi- 
ness channels. 

The second reason for his suc- 
cess is less obvious, but no less 
important: it was his resolute 
holding to one point, his everlast- 
ing harping on one thought—and 
fo more—as in the Postum copy: 
“Coffee is probably harming you.” 

It is a big contract, as PRINTERS’ 
Ink has often pointed out, to beat 
even a single, simple point into 
the heads of the big buying pub- 
lic. Long, long before the public 
as a whole realizes what the. ad- 
vertiser is talking about, he him- 
self is perhaps sick and tired of 
his single simple point. But he 
must keep on, strumming away on 
the one string, for days, weeks, 
months, years, may be, until the 
public as a whole is convinced, 
made to buy and then reminded 
and reminded until the habit 
sticks, 

Getting sick and tired of the 
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copy is almost a necessary experi- 
ence. Probably Mr. Post had it at 
times. But, unlike many lesser 
advertisers, he knew better than 
to give way to a desire for change. 
He left experiment to the aes- 
thetes in advertising; his own aim 
was profits. 

Not too much variety is, then, 
the warning. H. A. Groth has 
said much the same thing in a re- 
cent analysis of advertising: 
“Select the correct theme to form 
the backbone of all advertise- 
ments.” Most notable advertising 
successes, if we study them, are 
not built upon elaborate argument, 
but on repetition: Ivory Soap— 
“Tt Floats.” Royal Baking Pow- 
der—‘Absolutely Pure.” 

Mr. Post’s success seems all the 
more remarkable that it was not 
recognized, while it was in the 
making, as being built on con- 
servative business principles. It 
appeared to many as if he were 
jumping about from one thing to 
another without having a strong 
central purpose in mind. Now, 
however, looking backward, it is 
more possible to take the man at 
his own estimate and see that 
essentially he never deviated in 
any enterprise from the straight 
and narrow path he laid out, after 
consideration, but kept everlast- 
ingly at it until the end crowned 
the work. 

A tribute to advertising, cer- 
tainly, but also to faith in adver- 
tising and to the power of the one 
idea. 


Mr. Joy’s Saal ae one 
enough, the_sug- 

Rep uted gestion of Henry 
Boycott” 8 Joy, president 

of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, that business men should 
refuse to advertise in publications 
which express opinions injurious 
to. business, has called forth a 
vigorous protest. Mr. Joy’s words 
have been “interpreted” in vari- 
ous ways—as implying an attempt 
to boycott newspapers which sup- 
port the Wilson administration, 
as suggesting that magazines 
which publish muck-raking arti- 
cles should be singled out for 
punishment, and so on. Nobody 
seems to he quite sure as to what 
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he did mean, but pretty nearly 
everybody agrees upon one point: 
that any attempt to control edi- 
torial opinion by advertising pat- 
ronage is pernicious. And so it is. 

As we see it, Mr. Joy’s failure 
to make his purpose clear arises 
from the fact that he spoke in 
general terms when he particular- 
ly needed to be specific. Nobody 
would doubt an advertiser’s duty 
to refuse his patronage to a pub- 
lication which preached sedition, 
or to one which promoted a pal- 
pable swindle, but Mr. Joy would 
be one of the first to admit that 
upon most public questions there 
is plenty of room for honest dif- 
ferences .of opinion. Further- 
more, Mr. Joy knows too well 
that the value of a publication to 
its advertisers depends largely up- 
on its editorial integrity. So it 
is hardly probable that he contem- 
plated any underground control of 
editorial policies. 

Undoubtedly any advertiser has 
the right to refuse his patronage 
to any publication which he does 
not like, but the public announce- 
ment of such a purpose, particu- 
larly when it is expressed in gen- 
eral terms, immediately raises sus- 
picion. And Mr. Joy has not 
escaped. 


Growing Im- The announce- 
portance of ™ ent of the 


ninth annual 
the Trade convention of 
Press the Federation 


of Trade Press Associations, to 
be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, September 24 to 26, in- 
cludes some rather striking fig- 
ures showing the magnitude of 
the business press. , 

The 250 members of the Fed- 
eration, embracing by no means 
all of the class, trade and techni- 
cal publications of the country, 
though most of the leaders are in- 
cluded, represent a capital in- 
vestment in their own businesses 
of more than $40,000,000. Its 
members spend annually, for labor 
and executive detail, $37,000,000. 
They employ more than six thou- 
sand specialists in every trade and 
industry represented. 

To those who know the pecu- 
liarities of the publishing business, 








the figures are impressive. There 
are many persons still living who 
can remember what a struggle 
John Taylor had, in the years fol. 
lowing 1856, to get hardware 
dealers to take The Iron Age se- 
riously. The only other existing 
trade publication worthy of note 
at the time was what has since 
become the Dry Goods Economist 
and that was attempting to cover 
the fields of finance, commerce, 
transportation, insurance, and 
religion! So intense was the jeal- 
ousy among business men, that 
the publishers of those early days 
had the utmost difficulty in se- 
curing even the barest news items 
for publication. 

The part the business press has 
played in overcoming that jealous 
sentiment, is partly suggested by 
the figures given above. It is a 
side of the Sesition which is not 
often touched upon, but the busi- 
ness historian will some day take 
note of it. 


Late Conver- Two railroads— 
sion to the Boston & 
Maine and _ the 
Advertising Missouri Pacific 
—have a crop of outstanding notes 
which were due on the first of 
June, but the cash isn’t on hand 
with which to pay them. So the 
railroads are resorting to news- 
paper advertising, addressed to the 
note-holders, and asking the latter 
to consent to an extension of time. 
Whether the railroads will get 
the extension or not is doubtful, 
according to the financial papers, 
since it is necessary to secure the 
unanimous consent of the note- 
holders. But if advertising is a 
good thing to help pull a railroad 
out of trouble, why isn’t it equally 
available as a means of keeping 
it out? There is nothing new in 
the argument for corporate pub- 
licity—we have stated it over and 
over -again—but the present illus- 
tration is unusually striking. There 
is nothing the matter with the rail- 
roads’ advertising except that it 
comes a little late. 

Charles Seested, for many years New 
York representative of the Kansas City 
Star, has resigned to enter business for 
himself, as publishers’ representative. 
Mr. Seested announces his appointment 


as New_York representative for the 
Detroit Saturday Night. 
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: 112847 Writers Contested 

3e- * 

: for a $300.00 Prize 

ce 

: offered by the Publishers 

ce, 66 99 

: of *‘LIFE”’ for the Best 

“ ; 66 satin 29 

at Article on “Feminism 

3e- 

ns The contest was won by 

as 

: 1 W. R. HOTCHKIN 

a 

at of the 

‘|| Chéltetham 

& 

he > 22? '¥ 

<1] Advertising Service 

f 

d because of the clear, forceful, vigorous style 

he which is characteristic of Mr. Hotchkin’s writ- 

al ing, and the clean-cut, logical arguments. 

er T was this same VIGOROUS, FORCEFUL, COM- 

. PELLING style of writing that contributed to Mr. 

il Hotchkin’s success, during the ten years that he wrote 

rs, and directed the Advertising of John Wanamaker, New 

he York, and the three years of his notable publicity achieve- 

A ments for Gimbel Brothers. 

‘d Few men have had the good fortune to combine such a 

ly valuable MERCHANDISING AND SELLING EX- 

ng PERIENCE, as that of Mr. Hotchkin, with the ability 

" to express Expert Salesmanship in Advertising Literature 

d of the most forceful character. 

$- IN OFFERING THE SERVICES OF MR. 

re HOTCHKIN TO ITS CLIENTS, The CHELTEN- 

3 HAM Advertising Service is now corroborated, by the 
Editors of “LIFE,” in the belief that the best writing 

: ability in the Advertising Profession is being tendered. 

ty The CHELTENHAM Advertising Service 

. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“By it we sold $500,000 


worth of pianos” 





Writes C. Alfred 
Wagner, Presi- 
dent of the Mu- 
sical Instrument 
Sales Company 
in the Dec. 25th 
issue of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 
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Read again the 
heart of the story 
—breaking into 
the New York 
market with 
keyed-coupon 
price-subdued 
newspaper ad- 
vertising. Nove 
the business 
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ANOTHER NEWSPAPER PAGE TO IMPRESS IDEA OF COMMON done. Think of 
NTEREST ACTORY, STORE AN HOME *hilies 

: ro ‘ the possibilities 


We advertised generally if anum- nameal of such a mar- 
ber of New York newspapers, us- ket. 

ing in all 30,000 lines during the ‘ 

two months. It proved very suc- f 
cessful, indeed, for by it we sold k Then let this thought sink 
more than $500,000 worth of ? “ae 

pianos in the first months of the in and remain: 

new department. 


At the end of the first week fq 
the advertising had brought in an e 
ee of coupon returns, and 
we had to build our outside sales Y k 
force up rapidly to thirty or forty ay New or 


men to take care of them. We 


had ten to twelve on the floor all W ld 
the time. or 


In one day last October, for in- 
stance, a large department store . 
in New York, O'Neill-Adams, carried these record-breek- 
sold $332,336 40 worth of goods. ing page ads of O'Neill- 


That is probably the record for Adams Company, and hes 
American stores. It is probably : . +s 
second only to the world’s record carried its advertising 
of ee. Bon _—. of Paris— ever since. The wise na 
something over $500,000 in a sin- : : 

gle day. Of'this O’Neill-Adams ! tional advertiser uses the 
— one oe ee paper that local merchants 
sold more than $80,000 worth of ; 

instruments, That is probably a have tested and found pro 
record for piano sales. But the duces. 
point of interest to national ad- 

vertisers is that the department 
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Trade-Mark Warning as 
to Cuba 


Manhattan Soap Company Made 
Minor Changes in Appearance of 
Package and Has Trade Name 
and Package Threatened—Noti- 
fies Our Manufacturers of Dan- 
gers 


RANK G. BURKE, sole owner 

of the Manhattan Soap Com- 
pany, New York, making Sweet- 
heart Soap, has just returned 
from Cuba with a warning to 
American manufacturers doing 
business down there that they 
should at once register their en- 
tire packages in the United States 
Patent Office and re-register them 
in Cuba. The registration of a 
trade-mark may not be enough, 
the slightest change in it may va- 
cate their rights to it, especially 
if a competitor should file a de- 
funciation against the American 
manufacturer for changing his 
trade-mark, and calmly appropri- 
ate it to his own uses. It has cost 
Mr. Burke much time and money 
to find this out. 

Mr. Burke’s trade-mark is 
“Sweetheart,” which he registered 
in this country in 1907 and 
afterwards in Cuba. On _ the 
front of the package appears the 
trade figure of the company, a 
draped female figure flanked by 
two pillars, with the name “Sweet- 
heart” over- 
head and the 
words “Toilet 
Soap’’ and 
“trade - mark” 
beneath. When 
the trade-mark 
Was registered 
in Cuba, how- 
ever, the latter 
words did not 
appear on the 
application as 
fled; only the 
word “Sweet- 
heart.” 

The company 
built up a pro- 
mising business 
in the island 
and then about 
the same time 


registered a trade-mark both in 
America and in Cuba called 
“Novia” — Spanish for “Sweet- 
heart’—with a fac-simile of the 
package. Afterwards Mr. Burke 
placed upon the package the de- 
scriptive matter “trade-mark,” and 
the Spanish equivalent of “toilet 
soap”’—“jabon para el tocador.” 

About a year ago a Cuban soap 
manufacturer in Havana filed a 
“denunciation” of the Sweetheart 
trade-mark on the ground that 
alterations had been made in it, 
first by adding the words “toilet 
soap” and “trade-mark” and 
afterward by adding the word 
“Novia” and the Spanish words 
“jabon para el tocador.” 

Mr. Burke then discovered the 
existence of a “royal decree No. 
42” which reads in effect: “Any- 
one changing, altering or modify- 
ing any design, drawing or model 
without the authority of the de- 
partment (of agriculture, com- 
merce and labor) vacates his 
right of trade-mark protection.” 

The local soap manufacturer 
claimed that the American manu- 
facturer had lost his exclusive 
right to the word “Sweetheart” 
and the design of the package, 
and filed an application himself 
for its registration. 

Mr. Burke immediately took 
steps to fight the case and it has 
dragged along for a year without 
settlement. Mr. Burke, on his re- 
cent trip, interviewed everybody 


TRADE-MARK NAMES WERE ONLY REGISTERED AND ADDITION OF 
DESCRIPTIVE MATTER LED TO “DENUNCIATION” 
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{ ! 
On-to-T oronto 


The Mason-Henry Press 
—a live organization that 
builds advertising litera- 
ture with sales-producing 
value—the profitable kind 
—will be represented at 
the Tenth Annual Con- 
vention of the A.A.C.of A. 


SEE US THERE 


Our representative will 
be at the King Edward 
Hotel—SAM Club Del- 
egation. We will be very 
glad to discuss your next 
direct advertising cam- 
paign. 





Stine 


The MASON-HENRY Press 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Office, 50 Church Street 














et theWeather 
Advertise You 


Everyone is interested in the 
temperature —you are. Every 
day you see people stop and 
look at an attractive thermom- 
eter. 


Your ad on a Toler ther- 
mometer would be read every 
day for years. Could you ask 
for more intensive circulation ? 


We want to show you how 
Toplor thermometer adver- 
tising will boost your busi- 
ness. Write today for samples 
and illustrated catalog, stating 
business. 


Taylor Brothers Company, 
204 Ames St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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in authority from President Me. 
nocal and the secretary of the de- 
partment of agriculture, com. 
merce and labor down, and they 
all gave him their assurances that 
they would do everything in their 
power to protect the original 
trade-mark and safeguard his 
rights. The case is still yp. 
decided. Mr. Burke’s contention 
is that the word “Sweetheart” was 
registered as the trade-mark and 
the addition of other words does 
not invalidate it. 

He has since tried to register in 
Cuba the package of Sweetheart 
talcum powder, a new product, but 
this not having been first regis. 
tered in the United States, the 
home of manufacture, the appli- 
cation was refused. 

Registration of both packages 
has since been granted by the 
Patent Office, at Washington and 
has been applied for in Cuba. 

Other American manufacturers 
and those of other countries are 
understood by Mr. Burke to have 
suffered in a similar way, and 
any manufacturer, he says, who 
has made the slightest change in 
his trade-mark or that part of the 
package in which the trade-mark 
appears cannot exercise too much 
haste in having the new package 
with the changes registered first 
in Washington and afterward in 
Havana. Otherwise they will a- 
most surely lose their right to 
their trade-marks and with it pos- 
sibly thousands of dollars worth 
of business. 

“Be sure and register your com- 
plete label in both countnes, 
warns Mr. Burke. “The cost 1s 
merely nominal.” 


Evolves a New Appeal for 
Men’s Clothes 


Makers of “Stratford Clothes,” Chi 
cago, have turned to good use the. fact 
that tailors usually mismatch the pieces 
of a fabric used for the backs of men's 
coats in which a seam runs down the 
center. 

“Stratford Clothes” are now adver 
tised to the trade in a way which makes 
the “matched back” the chief point 0 
appeal. Cohn, Rissman & Co. who 
have applied for a_ patent on 
matched back in men’s coats, say ae 
the principle they use makes it, possille 
to match stripes, plaids or checks as 
perfectly as if the back were all one 
piece. 
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I 
Coupdn Stunt Which Saves 
Space 

In many cases the use of a coupori 
in connection with an advertisement 1s 
seemingl —" by the size or 
shape “| the cuts. 

he accompanying example of copy 
shows how a coupon was used in an 





| “p & H” Horizontal 
‘The Machine of a Hundred Reasons 





unusual position with the result that 
maximum space was allowed for the 
body of the advertisement. 


Refrigeration Campaign in 
Cleveland 


The Iceless Refrigeration Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is using large space 
in newspapers to describe the Zicer 
system of iceless refrigeration. 

The er “Rocky Mountain Air in 
Your Refrigerator” which is displayed 
in all copy, is also the title of a book 
which is offered to be sent free. The 
statement is made in this advertising 
that physicians say that 90 per cent 
of ptomaine poisoning comes fom un- 
clean refrigerators, due to the accumula- 
tion of bacteria from the moisture 
caused by melting ice. 


Tea Given Away with Want 
Ads 


The Dwight Edwards Company, Port- 
, Oregon, manufacturer of Edwards’ | 


ndable Tea, is securing distribution 
for this product by offering a 25-cent 

ge of tea free with each cash 

ant Ad” amounting to twenty-five 
cents or more parreren | in a Portland 
newspaper. 





Summer Advertising 


The real test of the value of any ad- 
vertising medium lies in the amount 
of business carried in the hot and so- 
called dull months. Any publication 
which can hold its own or show gains 
during that time is surely entitled to 
consideration as a worth-while medium 
for advertisers at all times. 


The Seattle Times 


is doing more than well. All the lead- 
ing foreign advertisers are using gener- 
ous space, to say nothing of heavy local 
copy. 

This healthy condition is only another 
indication of the Times’ strength not 
alone as a newspaper per se, but of 
its ag standing in this wonderful 
Pacific Northwest. 

AVERAGE CIRCULATION FOR 
MAY, 1914, WAS DAILY, 70,400; 
SUNDAY, 90,350.° For the _ six 
months ending April 1, 66,655 Daily, 
and 86,995 Sunday. 

Ample information and assistance to 
interested advertisers for the asking. 


Times Printing Company 
Seattle, Washington 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York St. Louis Chicago 














This booklet is for 
you—if you want to 
increase your business. 


It describes and 
illustrates in 
col 


Stone’s 


Paster 
12-Sheet 
Calendars 


**12 Styles of 12-Sheet 
Calendars” 

If you are interested, send for this book- 
let to-day. A request on your business 
stationery is all that is necessary, Please 
state about how many calendars you can use 
and we shall be glad to give you the lowest 
quantity prices, Write right now. 


THE STONE PRINTING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Calendar Dept. Roanoke, Virginia 
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The “Just” Word 


ADVERTISING men are the 

only people—except, perhaps, 
poets, whom in some respects they 
more than superficially resemble— 
to whom /e mot juste, the one in- 
evitably right word, is a thing of 
quite vital importance. There are 
always a few. prose authors—not 
more than one or two at any given 
moment in the world’s history— 
to whom the right word is also 
very important. A friend of mine 
in a four-wheeled cab, with Mr. 
Henry James and two other men, 
stopped to put down the great 
novelist at his door. They had 
been engaged in animated conver- 
sation as they traveled, and it was 
raining very, very fast. Mr. James 
alighted. Everyone was disap- 
pointed at the break in the discus- 
sion; and as he stood, with the 
rain deluging him, Mr. James 


held the door open and said: 
“Suppose, instead of going on, 
you were to come in, and finish 
our talk in my s 
Here he paused. The rain con- 


tinued to beat vehemently upon 
him, but he disregarded it. The 
word he wanted would not come. 

“In my: ,”’ he continued. The 
rain still rained, and still the word 
lingered, and he let it linger. At 
last he found it. 

“In my opportune abode,” he 
said at last; and. drenched but tri- 
umphant, drew forth his latchkey. 

The noticeable, the insurgent 
word can do wonders. Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, who lately shares with 
Cambronne the distinction of hav- 
ing made one particular word his 
personal property, can make it fill 
a theatre; and there is, of course, 
the fatal word which “killed with 
report the old man eloquent.” 

The late Oscar Wilde wrote: 

“The material that painter or 
sculptor uses is meagre in compari- 
son with that of words. Words 
have not merely music as sweet as 
that of viol or lute, color as rich 
and vivid as any that makes lovely 
for us the canvas of the Venetian 
or the Spaniard. and plastic form 
no less sure and certain than that 
which reveals itself in marble or 
in bronze, but thought and passion 
and spirituality are theirs also, are 


theirs indeed alone. If the Greeks 
had criticised nothing but Jan. 
guage, they would still have been 
the great art-critics of the world” 

Words are the raw material of 
the poet and the advertising man 
Even a stop has importance: for 
comma in the wrong place (as the 
Daily Chronicle, April 25, 1914 
noted in a headline) can cause q 
trade dispute which may put 1,009 
men out of work. The Mines Act 
contains a sentence importing that 
certain things shall happen if de. 
sired by “a majority, ascertained 
by ballot of two-thirds of the 
workmen employed in any mine.” 
The owners of the Llanerch Col- 
lieries contend that this means a 
majority comprising two-thirds of 
the men voting, but the men say 
the Act provides that two-thirds 
of the men employed must vote, 
a bare majority being sufficient to 
decide the question. Obviously 
everything turns‘on whether there 
is, or is not, a comma in the Act 
after the word “ballot.” The very 
arrangement of words has great 
significance. The late C. S. Cal- 
verley has a whole poem on the 
difference between “Forever” and 
“For ever.” The gap makes all 
the difference; so it does in the 
impassioned “Sweet Heart” and 
the vulgar “sweetheart.” “Al- 
mighty God” is a far more awe- 
inspiring and terrific expression 
than “God Almighty,” though a 
dullard would say that there was 
no difference in meaning. 


“PUBLIC WONDERFULLY SENSITIVE 
, 
TO INFLUENCE OF LANGUAGE 


Realizing all this, how extreme- 
ly important it is to require in the 
writer of “copy” a very high sense 
of literary values! For although 
the average, man-in-the-street sort 
of intelligence which is addressed 
by an advertisement is quite inca- 
pable of appreciating the reason 
why one word or arrangement of 
words is graphic and_ alluring, 
while another is commonplace and 
uninspired, the public has always 
been wonderfully sensitive to the 
influence of language (whether 
used by a poet or used by a bus 
ness writer) responding to subtle 
ties which it could not by any 
amount of trouble be taught to 
understand. The right word, the 
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right use of simple, eloquent Eng- 
jish (with the eloquence so skil- 
fully used that no one detects it) 
will always “pay” in copy. But 
the very highest literary skill is 
needed to produce it, and for this 
reason good copy, however plain 
and simple it may appear, 1s worth 
paying for. _The simplicity of its $10. 
appearance 1s, 1n fact, just what 
makes it “right”; and the future 
of advertising lies in words and 
not in display or the mere manner 
of printing words.—The Consult- 


ant. 


pany, 


accept its 


expect to 


continue 
throughout the country. 
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“Ever Ready’s” Plan to Get 
Window Space 


The American Safety Razor 
of Brooklyn, 
the Ever Ready Safet 
ing an eight-day cloc 
window 
agree to feature it. 
The company values the clock at 
On its face is a reproduction of 
the company’s advertising feature—the 
man with the lathered is 
holds an Ever Ready in his right hand. 
So far the distribution of the clocks is 
confined mainl 
and Chicago. 


Com- 
manufacturer of 
Razor, is offer- 
to dealers who 
display and_ will 


e, and who 


to New York, Boston 
he “Ever Ready” people 
their campaign 





————_ 


Appealing to the Secretary of Labor, W. B. 
Wilson, at Washington, for aid through govern- 
ment channels in obtaining 12,000 or 15,000 
harvest hands to work in Oklahoma, State 
labor Commissioner C. L. Daugherty and his 
ysistant, W. G. Ashton, are hopeful that the 
labor situation in Oklahoma will be relieved 
next week when the wheat harvest becomes a 
reality and converts the golden fields of wav- 
ing grain into potential food products for a 
hungry nation.—Daily Oklahoman. 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


—— as —— 
ILLUSTRATED 


by 1% inches thick. Covered with high- 
grade black pebbled bookbinders’ cloth. In 
the back are two pairs of eyeletted holes and 
leer for tying in contents. The two inside 
lining sheets are white and can be easily im- 
printed. We will stamp the lot in gold with 
three lines of lettering FREE. 

Unlettered sample sent on request for 25 
cents. If you find no use for same return in 
good condition and money cheerfully re- 
funded. Liberal Commission paid to any one 
disposing of the lot. 


NATIONAL OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Who is going to sell these 
farmers their farm and home 
needs ? 
are going to buy. 


THE OKLAHOMA 


They have money, 


FARMER 


STOCKMAN 
reaches ’em. Goes to 75,- 
000 farm homes in Okla- 
homa, 17,647 in Texas. 


Total circulation now more 


than 100,000 


A Bargain for YOU— 


If you can use these in your 
BUSINESS or ADVERTISING 


4000 Covers 


Will enclose book, magazine or other printed 
matter up to 9 inches wide, 1134 inches high 


Covers~ will take tele- 
phone books of Philadel- 
phia (Keystone), Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Rochester, or as cover 
for postal guide, data, 
sample book, magazine, 
etc., etc. The man find- 
ing a use for these cov- 
ers has a rare chance to 
get high-grade, permanent 
advertising matter cheap. 


Find their USE—and we will ship you 
lot at their manufacturing cost to us. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE is rather a neat way of 
4-4 heading off possible demoral- 
ization among the sales force when 
competitors are threatening suits 
for patent infringement, and are 
talking about it a good deal. It is 
taken from Vim, a publication is- 
sued for salesmen and employees 
by E. F. Houghton & Company 


(leather, oils, etc.), Philadelphia..- 


“While we are passing laws to 
prevent general injustices we do 
wish that someone would devise 
some law by which one man could 
not sue another man, or one com- 
pany another company, unless 
there was just cause for suit, and 
we wish even more that no one 
would be permitted to threaten to 
sue another fellow and go around 
the country boasting about it. 

“Now the sales force all know 
that we have been threatened with 
dire disaster of patent suits, and 
unfortunately this places us on 
the defensive, and being on the 
defensive we cannot try our case 
in the columns of Vim. 

“We must not show our hand 
to the other fellow, even be he 
ever so good, but we can make 
this statement, and every member 
of the sales force can bank on it, 
that this company, never in its 
whole existence, went to law 
when there was even a reasonable 
doubt about their being in the 
wrong, and in their forty-three 
years’ experience have never lost 
a case, either as. plaintiff or de- 
fendant; no adverse decision has 
ever been rendered by any court 
of justice against them. We are 
law abiding citizens. We believe 
in the rights of others. We be- 
lieve we are honest, and threats 
don’t either frighten, annoy, or 
worry us. 

“The man who is frightened 
commercially and intimidated by 
threats has no place in the mod- 
ern business arena. 

“Our advice to our entire sales 
force is to forget it and go to it 
as if nothing had happened. That 
is what we are doing. It is not 


only because we believe it is right, m 
1 


but because we are advised s0 to 
do by eminent learned counsel, A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 
i “CHAS. E. CARPENTER, 
“Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager.” 
a” * * 


A solicitor tells the School- 
master that he called the other 
day on a “hard to see” executive, 
who sent out word that he wasn't 
interested, without any attempt to 
find out what the proposition was, 
The solicitor sent his card in 
again, with this notation on the 
back : 

“If you, as an advertising solici- 
tor, were sent by your employer 
to interview a certain prospect 
whom you and your employer 
thought your proposition should 
interest, and that prospect with- 
out even seeing you sent out word 
that he was not interested, what 
report would you render?” 

The solicitor reports that he got 
in all right, but didn’t say whether 
he sold his prospect or not. 

x * * 

Speaking of  solicitations—not 
long ago a number of advertising 
agents were competing for the ac- 
count of a manufacturer whose 
goods are sold through sporting- 
goods stores. Two or three of the 
agents had submitted plans which 
looked good, and the advertiser 
was in doubt which should be ac- 
cepted. Finally one of the agency 
men said: “Well, I am willing to 
put my plans to the test. I will 
agree to go to New York and sell 
a certain quantity of goods to 
dealers on the strength of show- 
ing them the plans. You are to 
state what you would consider a 
reasonable quantity.” 

The manufacturer said that he 
would consider orders for 5,000 
reasonable proof of the effective- 
ness of the plans from the dealer's 
standpoint. So the agency man 
came to New York with his plans, 
and in a single day had landed the 
orders and the account. 

* * + 


“Why do you think you ‘can 
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make an impression on these tech- 
nically educated readers who are 
familiar generally with all such 
products as yours?” asked a pas- 
sive believer in advertising of an 
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advertising manager who was 
playing up the pictures and de- 
tails of famous structures into 


which his company’s product had 
entered. 
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enim sian 
A Directory of Advertisers 
That Fills a Long Felt Want 


If you want to reach the general ad- 
vertisers in the United States, you_will 
fnd our SERVICE indispensable. THE 
NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF DIREC- 
TORY gives the name of the Advertis- 
ing Manager and Advertising Agent, 
and is the most practical and effective 
system that has ever been devised for 
4 busy man who needs to mee in 
ACCURATE touch with the publicity 
departments of the large advertisers. 
Read What a Well Known Advertising 

Agency Writes: 

"1 do not hesitate to recommend your 
Directory to any one who is contem- 
plating the purchase of a list of general 
advertisers. The loose leaf method of 
binding gives the Directory a convemt- 
ence that cannot be approximated by any 
number of supplements. You are to be 
congratulated upom the success with 
which the idea has been worked out.’ 

Special lists supplied for any section 
of the United States. Write for loose 
leaf portfolio. 


THE NATIONAL LOOSE-LEAF 

DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 
James McKittrick, President 

149 Broadway New York 











TORONTO 
Hotel & Railroad 


Accommodations 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 
$3.50 American Plan 


TWO IN ROOM 


$17.90 Round Trip 


AD. MEN'S EXPRESS 
SUNDAY, JUNE 21 


Leaves West 23rd St. - 8.20 A.M 
5 Liberty St. - - 8.30 A. M. 


"Phone Bryant 4212 


Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


A. J. SIMMONS, - - G.E.P.A. 
1460 Broadway, New York City 


with 
Bath 








[T isn’t what you think, or 
what we think, it’s what 
That’s 


the farmer thinks. 
why he reads 


- WISCONSIN 
3 Agricottorist 





Sell More through 
Selmore 


See Printers’ Ink 
NEXT WEEK 
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HAROLD IVES COMPANY inc. 


Metropolitan Life Building New York 


kwh 
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THE AUTHOR OF 
“HAGAR REVELLY” 


—Dr. Daniel Carson Goodman—is 
writing a novel that is even more 
powerful and stirring than the book that 
set New York agog and encountered 
opposition at the hands of certain self- 
constituted moral censors. The pub- 
lishers of 


Physical Culture 


believe that Dr. Goodman’s work is 
inspired by sincerity as well as genius, 
and they have pdid thousands of dollars 
for “Travail,” a short serial from his 
pen that begins in the July number of 
PHYSICAL CULTURE — published 
June 20th. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE’S | attitude 
toward health and sex problems has 
been more widely approved and its 
pages are now more generally read by 
magazine purchasers than at any time 
in its previous history. No one inter- 
ested in any sort of publicity proposi- 
tion can aftord to ignore this publica- 
tion. j 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

O, J, Elder, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
every where. 














“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinical Medicines, Ohicago, I1I. 
American Journal of Surgery . ° ew York 
American Medicine . 
Interstate Medical Journal 
Medical Council Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette - . Detroit, Mich, 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
8. D, CLovau, Sec’y, Ravens wood Sta., Chicago, Ill, 
A. D. MoTieus, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


° - New York 
- «+ St. Louis, Mo. 
. 


. . 
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“First of all,” was the reply, 
“because they are human beings 
even if they are professional read. 
ers, and secondly because I am not 
at all convinced that they really 
know as much about the merit of 
our product as you imagine they 
know—as much as we here on the 
inside know. As a matter of fact 
we are finding that salesmen who 
have been with us for years do 
not know some of these things,” 

* * * 


“Low Shoe Day” Makes 
Debut 


An attempt was recently made in Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh to establish a “low. 
shoe day.” The promoters worked on 
the theory that since men discard their 
straw hats by a specified date or else 
suffer the consequences, there is no 
reason why consumers in general should 
not be induced to discard their high 
shoes before a certain date and thus 
boom business for the shoe merchant, 

President Lazarus, of the Pittsburgh 
Retailers’ Association, says the innova 
tion was favorably received in his city, 
and R. Metz, secretary of the Retailers’ 
Association in Chicago, in a recent in- 
terview, was very enthusiastic over the 
idea. 

May 29 was the date set for “Low 
Shoe Day” in both cities. 

In commenting on the movement the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder recently said: 

“For many years shoe men have 
envied the hat merchants, since custom 
has established an arbitrary day after 
which a straw would be worn only at 
the wearer’s risk, and latterly has also 
established a day—straw hat day—upon 
which it is to be made nearly com 
pulsory for a man to don his straw. But 
now we are getting action along similar 
lines in the shoe trade. 

“Why not develop a custom in every 
State, just as has been developed for 
hats, to discard heavy winter footwear 
and put on the lighter summer sort.” 





ALL Dayton and Springfield . papers 
were audited by the A. A. A, for the 
year ending March 81, 1914. 


The Dayton Daily News 


is the ONLY Dayton paper that has 
published its figures, which show an 





excess over the publisher’s guaranteed . 


circulation of 30,000 net paid for the 
Dayton News, and 11,000 net paid for 
the Springfield News. 
Combined circulation of the News 
League papers for May, 1914, 48,678 
Combination Rate, 6 cents per line. 
NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO, 
Home Office, Dayton, Ohio. 
New York—LaCoste & Maxwell, Mono 
lith Bldg. 
Chicago—John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Classified Advertisements 








accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 


No order for one time 
Cash must 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
18%. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
jotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








ARTISTS 





Our New Booklet of 
750 DESIGNS 
nowready. Price 25c 
WILL BRADLEY'S 
ART SERVICE 
131 East 23rd St 


ew Yor 








HELP WANTED 





SSISTANT SALES MANAGER AND EX- 

PERT CORRESPON DEN 1I—There wiil be 
such a vacancy July 1 in the Road Machinery 
Department of the Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Co, The position is as big as you can make it. 
The salary will depend on your qualifications. 
Please state "our experience, your present occu- 
pation, references, age, etc., and address 
LEROY A. KLING, 52 Poplar Ave., Wood- 
lawn, Wheeling, W. Va. 


——COPY WRITER—— 


One who has had experience 
in technical field preferred. 
Must possess originality and 
ability to present technical 
subjects interestingly and 
convincingly. Men whose 
ability is limited to the re- 
writing of catalog copy not 
wanted. State experience, 
age and salary desired. Box 
BC-331, care of Printers’ Ink. 


























MANUFACTURER of motion pictures spec- 
ializing in educational and industrial sub- 
jects to special order has an attractive opening 
for a “big” advertising salesman. A high class 
agency man is preferred. ‘lhis field offers un- 
bounded opportuniues and exceptionaliy big 
earnings to the right man. The Aight man might 
be given the chance to acquire an interest in the 
business on a ground floor basis. State full par- 
ticulars regarding yourself in first letter and 
state whether a New York interview will be 
possible. Address Box BB-311, care Printers’ Ink. 





N AGGRESSIVE, intelligent representative 

in New York City for a Western trade 
paper. ‘This position will lead toean income of 
from $8,000 to $10,000 per year. It is soliciting 
business in New York City among a ciass of 
trade where there is no lack of opportunity. 
This solicitor must be a young man not over 26 
years of age, unmarried, and figuratively speak- 
ing, willing to work 24 hours a day if necessary. 
‘The most serious competition will confront him. 
He must be able to make friends with his trade 
and assist them in the planning of their adver- 
trsements Address, SAYLOR, Box BC-332, 
care of Printers’ Ink 


A RELIGIOUS PAPER 


of international circulation Wants 
toadd to its staffa circulation man- 
ager who can plan and carry out 
subscription campaigns without 
combinations or premiums, in a 
field that offers large opportunity. 
He should be familiar with Chris- 
tian work, and should have ability 
in the preparing of effective follow- 
up literature. 
Address, Box BC-322, care of Printers’ Ink. 











LETTER SPECIALISTS 





6s RAINS OF GUMPTION "a nifty booklet 

full of the concentrated essence of adver- 
tising sense, 25 cents. JED SCARBORO, 557a 
Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


have distribu- 
Many Alert Ad Men ([2)5.osts; 
of sticks in the past of chewing gum, each one 
carrying an attractive advertisement, It is our 
business to manufactute the gum, which is of 
the highest grade, and to print the labels. Ail 
flavors. Gum guaranteed under Pure Food Act. 
Samples anc prices on request. THE HELMET 
AD GUM CUO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FOLDING MACHINE 


for letters and circulars. Must be in good order 
and at rock-bottom price. Write Box BC-326, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Instructive Circular Free 


describing books acknowledged by 
authorities as essentia.s of the 
working equipment of successful 
business and ad. men. E. M. 
DUNBAR, 6 Rowena St., Boston, 
Mass. 








MODELS 





ILL SMALL, perfect working modeis of 

your product in the hands of your traveling 
salesman increase your sales? ‘That is our 
specialty. Model and experimental work for 
inventors also. Prices reasonable. MAROA 
MANUFACTURING CO., Maroa, III. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





LASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 

experienced in all branches of the work ; can 
build up the weak places and brighten the 
strong ones. Daily or weeklv in the East pre- 
ferred. Box B. +327, care ot Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER wants position 

with paper in Ohio, Penna, or W. Va. New 
ideas and capable of carrying out. Firm believer 
in co-operative advertising. Smail salary if good 
future. G. A. O. Box 1037, Dennison, Ohio. 


A MAN who has specialized in Railroad, Land 
and Resort Advertising, with several years’ 
experience on a leading Chicago Daily, wishes 
position as Advertising Manager on Western 
newspaper. Highest references. Address, Box 
BC-335, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OULD YOU USE the services of a compe- 

tent, experienced detail man and salesman ? 
Experience qualities me to handle the various 
forms ot connective and co-operative advertising, 
window campaigns, sampling, etc. Experiment- 
al, tryout or “missionary” work no objection, 
Aged thirty, excellent education and references. 
Salary secondary to opportunity. Box AS-965, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN with college education and 

seven years’ experience as corporation organ- 
izer and manager of sales promotion is open for 
bigger opportunity. Can point to successful 
record as producer of forceful ideas, letters, ad- 
vertisements and business literature. Thorough- 
ly familiar with modern selling methods, and 
capable director of men. Sterling references. 
Address, Box BC-329, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A GOOD MAN FOR THE 
RIGHT PLACE 


A well equipped advertising man who can 
write and lay out good copy, understands 
printing and is a good judge of art work, 
desires connection with a manufacturing 


concern in or near New York. Is making 

at present position but has reached 
imit. Age 30; married and has steady 
habits. Initial salary $40. Address, Box 
BC-321, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Opportunity 


Advertising man; exp. Printer; salesman: 

respondent, typist, office man; educated : ay of. 
live worker ; writes commendable adv, and pre ; 
copy. Desires connection as asst. Ady M “4 
manage small adv. dept ; chance to grow Wi 
responsibility. Results prove worth, Write 0 
confidence, of present or future opening 8 
ALEK’, Box BC-330, care of Printers’ Ink” 





DVERTISING MAN, now employed js 

open for engagement. Fifteen years experi- 
ence in varied forms of selling and advertising 
copy-writing, booklets, folders, catalogs Bi) 
direct-mail features. Have been particularly 
successful with house and trade organs. Also 
familiar with promotion methods and systems 
Married, steady, reliable. Desire position 1n 
advertising department of manufacturer ; Salary 
moderate. Strongest references from Present 
employer. Box bC-328, care of Printers’ Ink, 


SS 


ADVERTISING MAN 


whose experience covers four years at the head 
of branch advertising office and one year travel. 
ing sales for one of the largest corporations in 
the United States. Best of reference for both 
ability and integrity. Speaks English, German 
and some Spanish. If you want a man of char- 
acter whose sole ambition is success, I will be 
willing to work the first year at $1,800.00. Ad. 
dress, ** SUCCESS,” in care Printers’ Ink, 3rd 
Nat’l Bank Bldg, St. Louis, Mo, 














DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING 

MANAGER WANTS CHANGE 
A well educated, successful dept. store advertis- 
ing manager, now employed, would like proposi- 
tion from manufacturer or distriputor seeking 
the services of a competent publicity man, after 
July 15th. Knowledge of printing, ability to 
analyze a product and present the selling points 
in an interesting forcible manner, and 10 years’ 
practical department store experience, should 
be assets. Selary secondary with opportunity, 
Address, Box BC-320, care of Printers’ Ink, 








ARTIST 


of recognized ability, a man with 
ideas, one of the biggest men in 
his profession is dissatisfied with 
his present connection. 

Address, BC-325, care Printers’ Ink. 

















PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





O THE AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN with 

capital and experience, who desires to be 
come a publisher, we can offer several gi 
opportunities. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 
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[ROLL OF HONOR 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ing a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1913, 
#9002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
ceanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average gross circulation 
frst three months, 1914, 7,336. 


CONNECTICUT 


few Haven, Eventing Register, daily. Aver. for 
191g (Sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,630, sc. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A.regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS 


doliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year enaing Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691, 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


fouth Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average May, 
1914, 14,036. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawa-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
$818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘‘All paid in aavance.”’ 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,596. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Washington, Eve. Journai. Only daily in 
county. 2.003 suoscribers. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Xvening Courier, <6th year; Av. dy 
1913, 9,281, April daily aver. 14,758. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courser-Fourmai. Average 1013, 
daily, 30,669. 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 


on Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Com: iat. A f 13, daily 
10,810 mercs verage for 1913, daily 





Portland, Aven:ng Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 13,002, 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,788. For May, 1914, 

84,830 daily; 61,456 Sunday. 
lhe apsoiute correctness of the 
GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
ce the News is guaranteed by the 
— Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 202,682; Sunday, 288,684. 


Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of thesbig depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Boston, Avening Transcrift (O©). Boston's 
tea tapie paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1012, 18,338; 1913, 16,873. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers held thoroughiy. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘13, 21,904. I'he ““Home’”’ paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigas Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stoce & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiisning Company. Circuiation 
GUAR 1s practicaily contined to the tar- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEEO Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern iowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiv. Actual average for first 3 months, 
1914, 109,000. 
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Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rtoune, 106,763 ; Sun- 
day 7rtbune, 159,163. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Jan. Ist, 1913, 


to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden’s oldest daily. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1013, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Axousrer, evening 47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 


1913, 93,379. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1013, 7,252 


Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (ce) av. Mar.,’14 
6,024. Semi.Weerly Sentinel, av. Mar.,’14, 7,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For May, 1914, 125,439 daily; Sunday, 165,267. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Avsctfr. 1st 6 mos 
1913, 22,636; 23,353av., May, 1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. EK. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (OO) is 
Pnitadeiphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 


UA 
oe 
TEEO 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 
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West Chester. Local New, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver, for 
1913, 16,186. In its gand yaa 
independent, Has Chester Co, 
and vicinity for its field, Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is Second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth, 


UA 
te 
TEEO 


Wilkes-Barre, 71mes- Leader, eve. net, sworm 
av. for 1913, 19,187. ‘Charter Member A.A. 4." 


York, Dispatch and Datly 


Average for 1 
19,137. Covers its territory. . died 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Kvenings /1mes. 


; Average Citcula. 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Swom 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (@@). Sun. 
day, 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913, ‘ 

Westerly, Vastly Sun 


Rhode Island Suntoev 
Cir., 1913, 5,630, 


S. E. Conn. and §, 
ery 7 persons. Aver, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver 
age tor tweive months ending 
(Attala Vec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Tero Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 91, 
average, daily and 

23,014, 


Sunday, 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average, May, 1914, 
6,165. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (QG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

oUAR is a gold mark paper of the first 
baa a) degree. ‘Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great productive 
vaiue to the advertiser. Aver, 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913, 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681 
for year 1913, 


Tacoma, News. 


20,610 


Average 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 
1914, daily 6,618; semi-weekly, 1,388. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News Daily aver 
age circu. Jan, 1st to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,832. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journai, daily average, 1913, 4,712. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1013, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 
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| Want-Ad 


Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
ym of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13, 19,236. 


MAINE 


HE Bvening Hxpress and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 

MINNESOTA 
pf fies Minneapolis Trébune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, Carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘I'win Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 1o Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge 


UA 
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MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


NEW YORK 
THe Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 
UTAE 
THe Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








of their circulation. 


tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 


OO) Gold Mark P apers (O®) 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ILLINOIS . 


Bakers’ Helter (OO), Chicago. Only ** Gold 
Mark”’ journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (OO). 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (OO). 


Boston Xvening Transcript (@@), established 
1880. The oniy goid mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L’Obinion Publione (QO). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
topolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagie (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of tne Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 


copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Herald (OO). Whoever mentions 
America s leading newspapers mentions the 
ew York Heraia nrst. 


Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any tecnnicai paper in the worid. 


New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
YY, ROW one cent—the best for the least. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Ihe Press (OO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newsvaper. Itis onthe Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,959. Sun- 
day, 170,667. 


THE PITTSBURG 
oo) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHORE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘I'he R. 1. Bible.’’ 
TENNESSEE 
I'he Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. he Commercial 
Appeal passes both guadity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (O@). ieads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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For a 
Test Campaign 


If you contemplate a nation-wide campaign and wish 
to give your advertising plans a good test before you 
plunge clear in, you can do so at very reasonable cost 
by blanketing Chicago and the territory near by with 
a test campaign in THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


In making such a test you will have the full co 
operation of The Tribune’s Advertising Promotion 
Department and through the information provided by 
that department will be able to work with accurate 
knowledge of all the conditions in Chicago that can 
effect the sale of your goods. You will be entering 


an unknown field, the enemy’s territory, perhaps, with 
a searchlight ahead of you, instead of feeling your 
way, over ruts and through mire, in the dark, 
If you wish to know more in detail of the service we 
render, address a letter to The Tribune's Advertis- 
ing Promotion Department, giving the name of 
your product. 


In daily city circulation and in volume 
of advertising printed THE TRIBUNE 
nearly equals all other Chicago morn- 
ing papers COMBINED. 


The Chicagno Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York; (ity 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, Sam Francisco 











